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SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 


No. IlIl.—Mr. Southey. 


A poet, a biographer, a writer of literary mis- 
éellanies, an antiquarian, a translator, an his- 
torian of campaigns, and churches, and nations, 
a celebrated and voluminous reviewer, himself 
the object of frequent and bitter criticism ; in his 

uth the framer of ideal republics, in his man. 
Lod the advocate of desolating wars and political 
monopolies, in his age the chronicler of methodism 
andmartyrs, thoughoutlife, as a member of private 
society, the most uniformly amiable and pure, and, 
at the same time, the fiercest and most unrelenting 
follower of a public faction :—Such are the various 
characters in which Mr. Southey stands before the 

blic. To speak of sucha person is a task not to 
be undertaken with levity ; for the fame of a good 
man is a treasure to his race, no less than to him- 
self; and ought, above all things, to’be holy from 
the ‘touch of the slightest misrepresentation. In 
this spirit we trust to write ; and if, as we must, 
we shall offend some by too much praise of Mr. 
Southey, and others, by too much blame; and 
especially if we shall wound his own vanity, we 
can only hope that neither the public nor himself 
will be so uncandid as to attribute our errors to 
way thing but a mistaken judgment, always anxi- 
ous to beset right. 

We have no pretensions to any private know- 
leige of Mr. Southey’s life, and really can say 

ing as to the portions of his mind which do 

not display themselves in his works, except ‘that 
we are acquainted, as is all the world, with those 
descriptions of his domestic wisdom and kindness 
which we-owe to more than one of his eminent 
contemporaries. In other respects, we judge him 
from his writings alone. He. brought with him 
inte manhood, if not a peculiar robustness of in- 
telleet, yet a singular healthiness of feeling. He 
then hed, and he happily still preserves, a strong 
sense of the presence and ess of God, whose 
existence he seems to have found manifested, not 
amid the dissections of the anatomist, nor in the 
eracible of the chemist, nor in any thing apper- 
taining to the order of this visible world, but as a 
life and power in the depths of his own heart. 
He saw the Deity in every thing around him, be- 
cause he felt’ Itis spirit eternally within him: and 
his 4ympathy’ with man forbade him to believe 
that rehgion was a thing of external symbols, 
dogmatic creeds, and endowed establishments— 
an excrescence on our nature, appropriated to 
those who happen to have been educated under 
certain external influences, and to have been 
born members of particular sects. He was con- 
scious of tlie germs of a higher state of being than 
the actual; moving and growing in his own mind; 
and comparing these intimations of possible glory 
with the condition ef humanity around him, he 
was eager to push mankind boldly forward in the 
th of regeneration, to pour out before the world 
appeals against the tyrannies and corruptions 

of society, and, if possible, even to realize and 
substantiate beneath the eyes of men the phantasm 
of a more harmonious and pregnant system. But 
the resolution to scoomplict this great work at a 
single plunge, instead of labouring soberly and 
earnestly through life, and catching at every oc- 
easion as it rose, could not support itself except 
by a violent and self-exhausting excitement. 
, on the other hand, to maintain an unceas- 





ing, and often an obscure and unapplauded war- 
fare, against all the myriad universal evils of our 
present social organization, requires more sedate- 
ness of enthusiasm than Mr. Southey seems to 
have possessed. The ardour of his aspirations 
declined ; and he began to look out for circum- 
stances in the condition of things around him 
to which he might attach his philanthropical 
longings, and console himself, by a notion of their 
excellence, for the loss of his former visions of 
ideal perfection. 


The tendency to his former unsectarian Catho- 
licism of religion still continued, in some degree, 
to animate his mind, and has given all that they 
have of moral value to his poetical writings. This 
enabled him to imbue with love, humility, and 
strength of heart, many of the personages whom 
he introduces in his longer poems, and alone lent 
to his,tales any of that thrilling atmosphere of 
real existence with which his utter want of mere 
dramatic power would otherwise have prevented 
him from inspiring them. But for this feeling of 
brotherhood with all mankind, which teaches him 
to see in God an essential love breathing into all 
men a capacity for higher than earthly things, and 
not the mere founder of the Church of England, 
and a name to be flung in the teeth of modern 
Atheists,—his poems would be little more than 
heaps of passages from old books of travels, 
diluted into loose and eccentric metre. But his 
natural piety has taught him to see in the exernal 
world much of what it really embodies of lovely 
and delightful, and in the heart of man an inex- 
haustible fountain of magnificent hopes and gentle 
impulses ; and from these he has extracted the 
sweet substance of some of the most graceful and 
gorgeous narratives that the present generation of 

oets have produced. We do not, indeed, hold 

m to bea _ of the highest class; ‘and his 
mind is fundamentally so inferior to those of 
Spenser and Shakspeare, Milton and Wordsworth, 
that we scarce remember a better illustration of 
the difference between first-rate and second-rate 
men. The masters of ideal creation have doubt- 
less given us, in their writings, either a fragment 
of that universe which, with all its mysteries and 
complications, lies so much brighter in the mind 
of u man of genius, than before the thoughts of 
seciety,—or some mighty truth of our nature, 
which grew up in their bosoms with all its pomp 
of symbol, and allusion, and shadowy story, till it 
swelled out and blossomed upon the world,—or 
some epitome of humanity, such as Hamlet, or 
Faust, or the Hero of the Excursion, connected 
with earth and daily interests by weaknesses and 
necessities, but gazing and struggling upward, 
and in whom: the involved threads of hopes 
and doubts twist themselves with the vast web 
of universal being,. and: stretch away into its 
dim abysses; they have always, in short, given 
us @ manifestation of that genius, the elements 
of whose power are truth and love, displaying 
itself through outward’ and accidental forms, 
the lifeless matter which -the poet piles or 
scatters around him at his will, but never putting 
these forward as objects of interest in themselves, 
and unconnected with the spirit of which they are 
the conduit, and the laws of which they are the 
type. Not the stone on which the command- 
ments were engraved, lent them their importance, 
nor would, though it had been jasper or emerald, 
—neither was it the ~ agua or the cloud, or 
the summit of the holy mountain quaking with 





the revelation, but the presence of the Power 
which sat behind the flame and the darkness, and 
which stamped its wisdom on the dead tablets. 
Mr. Southey seems first to have determined to 
write a poem, not with any high and solemn pur- 
pose, but connected with some particular age or 
country, which would supply him with a splendid 
phantasmagoria of scenery ; then to have brought 
together, from books, all the descriptions and in- 
cidents that could be introduced ; and, lastly, to 
have thought of personages, who, as the offspring 
of an elegant and amiable mind, partake of its 
pure and benevolent nature, but so as to appear 
mere abstractions of virtue, not beings of mingled 
charactes, and mysterious destiny, with a thou- 
sand aimless yearnings, and a thousand haughty 
hopes, and vague yet delightful sympathies, min- 
gled with degrading propensities and passionate 
selfishness. He displays a vast variety of scenic 
pomp; but, in general, it seems as if his person- 
ages were brought there for the sake of showing 
the prospect to his readers : just as in our panto- 
mimes, the jokes, and life, and character, are 
omitted, and two or three mutes walk along the 
stage, while the scene displays to us a moving 
picture of seas and cities, triumphs and enchant- 
ments. 

Our readers then understand, that we consider 
Mr. Southey. a poet of no higher than the second 
order—a judgment which we have come to when 
estimating him by his best and not by his worst 
poems, by ‘ Roderick’ and ‘ Kehama,’ not by the 
‘ Vision of Judgment,’ or the ‘ Tale of Paraguay.’ 
Yet, though we think his poetry inferior to that of 
‘many other English authors, it seems to us to dis- 
play his mind in a more nearly perfect state than we 
find it in any of his other kinds of writing. As 
mere composition, the verse is far from being so 
faultless as the prose. But the feeling displayed 
in Thalaba is incomparably better than that of the 
* Quarterly Review,’ the ‘ Book of the Church,’ 
or the ‘ History of the Peninsular War.’ There 
is in his pouty none of the bitterness of the daily 
bread earned for themselves by the followers of a 
faction. In it he does not write with the perpe- 
tual consciousness that he is the gladiator of a sect 
or a party: we do not see him constantly spitting 
gall and venom at every one who differs from him- 
self in religion or politics: he feels no yoke but 
the easy_one of our common humanity; is moved 
by no passion but the love of goodness, and gentle- 
ness, and truth; and looks at mankind, not as 
followers or enemies of a particular ecclesiastical 


establishment ; not as republicans, or royalists, 


or aristocrats, but as heirs of one nature, brethren 
of one house, and partakers of one blessed hope. 
When we consider Mr. Southey in any other 
light than as a poet, we confess that we feel a de- 
ee of sorrow in which many of our readers will 
cody sympathise. It seems to us that every 
thing was correct in his mind, at the beginning of 
his career, except an excessive vanity, anda want of 
courage to stand before the world but as a mem- 
ber of a party,—but for these qualities, we believe 
that a future, the most honourable and useful, 
might well have been predicted to him. But he 
began to think that political perfection was con- 
fined to our own Constitution, and that Chris- 
tianity was identical with the English Church 
Establishment. From that time, he has daily be- 
come.more and more of a partisan,—daily more 


~and more of asectarian, It is easy to say that he ad- 


mires the present form of the British Government, 
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because he thinks it the best calculated to produce 
national happiness ; andthat he lauds endowments 
and pluralities, because he believes them most 
consonant to the apostolical model; but it is 
evident from the whole tone of his writings, that 
the actual objects of his respect and love, are not 
good government and true Christianity for them- 
selves, but good government and true religion, as 
by law established,—in short, Church and State— 
the Aristocracy and the Bench of Bishops. 

Thence the habit of the politician, of abusing 
every ene, however sincerely attached to the in- 
terests of mankind, who has attempted to reform 
the government of his own country, or thinks 
that we ought to attempt it in ours. Thence the 
fondness of the theologian for swelling the bodies 
ef his sentences with ‘the Church of England,’ 
while he puts Providence into a parenthesis. And 
thence above all, the violence, we had almost 
said the malignity, otherwise so utterly inex- 
plicable, displayed by a pious and benevolent 
man against all from whom he differs, of every 
period and denomination: against, that is, nine- 
tenths of all sects and parties, and especially 
against those wiser and better men, who seeing in 
the spirit of sectarianism, one of the greatest 
afflictions of humanity, have sedulously avoided 
its enslaving and corrupting influence. 

He is, indeed, a mournful example of the ruin 
which may be wrought upon the fairest minds, by 
attaching an universal feeling to particular insti- 
tutions, and by professing to find all truth in the 
creed of one establishment. In this case the 
whole spiritual nature of man is narrowed into 
an almost mechanical clinging to a few valueless 
sounds, the images, perhaps, of nothing either in 
earth or heaven, but of the stupid bigotry that 
invented them. The attributes of Deity become 
the watchwords of intolerance and uncharitable- 
ness,—and Christianity itself, instead of being a 
scheme for the perfecting our nature into purity 
and love, is changed into a volume of dissonant 
war-cries, while ‘ the whole armour of God’ is 
employed for the unhallowed strife of worldly 
passions. 

It is obvious also, that in politics, so soon as 
ceasing to look forward for improvewent, the ac- 
tivity of Mr. Southey’s mind attached itself to 
things as they are, he began to look back into 
the past, to find supports for his opinion: and 
because he wished to make out that the present 
government is a good one, he perverts the whole 

eet of history. Strafford and Laud were put 
to death by political reformers; and therefore, 
out of hewnad, to all reform, and as a means of 
bringing dislike on modern innovators ; Strafford 
becomes a martyr to his benevolent and unselfish 
patriotism; an the sickening blood-thirstiness 
of Laud is to be buried in eternal oblivion. We. 
doubt not that Mr. Southey is quite sincere in 
thinking that a purely aristocratic constitution is 
the best possible form of government. But 
‘moved by this conviction, he speaks of all who 
think otherwise with an abhorrence, which he 
probably justifies to himself by the consideration, 
that they are enemies to the happiness of man- 
kind, without reflecting that other men may 
honestly think just as ill of his opinions as he of 
‘theirs, and that neither party would be excusable 
jn slandering and misrepresenting the other, 

In spite of the excesses ino which Mr. Southey 
hay been betrayed, his natural kindness breaks 
out vei'y frequently through the fretful load of 
prejudices an dislikes, wherewith years of parti- 
zanship have encumbered him : while his propen- 
sity to vituperation usually displays itself most 
strongly on the points, with regard to which he 
has himself been in the habit of disputing. He 
hates Roman Catholies, he hates Calvinists, he 
hates Unitarians, he hates Frenchmen, who, in his 

, are almost all Atheists and Jacobins ; he 
thinks the Whigs a very dangerous set of men, he 
believes that the Edinburgh Review is possessed 
by Satan, and above all, he abhors every one who 


dreams of introducing any reforms into England. 
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Yet with all this, we verily believe few men would 
take more trouble to confer a service on the 
people of Mexico, or Arabia, or even, if an op- 
portunity presented itself, would seize with more 
anxiety ‘an ie eee | of doing good to his ene- 
mies. The Edinburgh Review has uniformly 
dealt him hard and unjust measure; and all his 
political opponents have been eager enough to re- 
turn the blows which he has shewn the example 
of inflicting; and though his attacks on Lord 
a are very silly, his Lordship disgraced him- 
self, and disgusted the better portion of his 
readers, by the brutality with which Ae carried 
on the war. It is not very wonderful there- 
fore that a person, who, however amiable, is 
by no means remarkable for humility, should 
have frequently lost temper against these anta- 
gonists. But what we complain of is, that on all 
oecasions when he happens to have an occasion 
for wounding the feelings of those who are at 
least towards him guiltless, he displays precisely 
the same malevolence, and that no man can expect 
to be treated with ordinary candour who does not 
agree with him on every possible subject, repeat 
the Laureate creed, and bow before the Keswick 
idols. 

Whatever be his faults, he must, as long as he 
lives and writes, continue to be a popular author. 
As a mere controversialist, (the most melancholy 
mockery of humanity we know, except the mon- 
keys of Exeter Change,) his abilities and informa- 
tion can never be despised ; though in this depart- 
ment (the garrets) of literature, he shows to the 
least advantage. He has abundant information, 
and a ready grace in applying it ; but he wants 
the subtlety of argumentation and bitterness of 
sarcasm, which are so large ingredients in the 
finished polemic. He generally substitutes for 
reasoning mere assertion and authority, and down- 
right abuse for satire. The construction of his 
sentences, the clearness of his arrangement, and 
the liveliness of his narrative, are admirabl 
adapted for history. But from the want of a 
— of philosophising, he looks ateventsas naked 
acts rather than as developements of principles ; 
or if he ever recurs to general laws, they are 
of the most common-place description. As a 
writer of biographies, and of essays of amusing 
information, scarcely any one, we believe, ever 
excelled him. His Life of Nelson has been much 
praised, but not more than it deserves, for un- 
affected simplicity and unexaggerated earnest- 
ness. His writings probably cover more paper 
than those of any one now living, except indeed 
the gentleman in the farce, who ‘‘ has written all 
the newspapers in Europe for many years.” 
They contain a wonderful mass of elegant com- 
position and pleasant research, of lively descrip- 
tion and animated narrative; but when we con- 
sider the effect they must have had in rendering 
popular his narrow system of politics and reli- 
gion, we are reluctantly compelled to doubt 
whether they have not, on the whole, accom- 
plished more of evil than of good, He has long 
announced a book on a more fruitful and difficult 
subject than any that he has previously treated of, 
“The Progress and Prospects of Society ;” but 
though we shall be curious to see him make the 
experiment, we would advise him, as he values 
his reputation, to think well before he publishes 
such a work, It is all very well to talk of the 
balance of the Constitution, and the arm of Pro- 
vidence revealing itself in our favour in the Penin- 
sular war, when, as in the Quarterly Review, there 
are facilities for assuming conclusions, andescaping 
from proofs; but it will not do in a separate and 
formal discussion of the powers and destiny of 
the human race, a subject which has employed 
the greatest men the world has ever known from 
Plato until our own day. On such a subject it 
will not be sufficient to represent irresponsible 
aristocracies as the saints that shal] inherit the 
earth, or to clothe the angel of the world in lawn- 
sleeves and a cassock, 


On the whole, Mr, Southey’s chief talent ap- 
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pears to us to be style. Though sometimes a little 
affected, and even that but rarely, his composition, 
on the whole, is wonderfully clear, careful, and 
animated. But here, we are afraid, the chief part of 
our praise stops,—for he has no wit and very little 
eloquence,—qualities, by the by, which generally 
go together. He has none of the sprightly fancy 
of Mr. Moore,—none of the elevating imagination 
of Wordsworth. He never could have written 
half as much as he has, if his books required any 
great expense of thought ; but they really appear 
to us to exhibit none at all; andthe research they 
display, though laborious and astonishingly ex- 
tensive, yet costs infinitely less of real intellectual 
toil and weariness, than the deducing subtle conclu- 
sions from vast and complicated premises, and the 
binding together and arranging masses of disjointed 
facts by the application of great genial laws. 
But Mr. Southey, happily for his present ease, fame, 
and profit, has no such troublesome propensity. He 
seems, in fact, to have a fainter conception of 
any thing like abstract speculation than any living 
author of nearly equal celebrity, except only his 
sole competitor in quantity of writing—Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. And it must necessarily be so. Great 
thinkers express wide principles in few words, 
But nine-tenths of all the events and personages 
chronicled by the poet-laureat, do not appear in 
his pages such as naturally connect themselves 
with any universal principle or permanent con- 
sciousness of the human mind, and do not seem to 
have been the occasion of any feeling in hisbreast, 
but contempt for some rival dogmatist, or exul- 
tation over some inaccurate historian. Few of 
his works can live among future generations, 
For the subjects of his writings, the selfish wars 
of governments, and the religious systems that 
narrow themselves into creeds, except as warnings 
to be shuddered at, must happily lose their inte. 
rest for our children. But we confess we regret 
that his poetry is not of a more condensed and 
concentrated character ; for there is a delicacy and 
sweetness of feeling, and a splendour of descrip- 
tive diction, which, if lessdiluted and impoverished 
by verbiage, so as to outlast the fluctuations of 
the hour, would give as much delight to all future 
ages as they have already conferred on the in- 
structed and gentle of our own day. 








THOMAS’S UNIVERSAL JURISPRUDENCE, 


A Treatise on Universal Jurisprudence. By Joun Pex- 
rorD Tnomas, Esq., Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 8vo. London 1828. p.p. 453. 

We like the plan of this Work exceedingly. 
It is an attempt to explain within the compass of 
a single volume, and that one of very moderate 
dimensions, what we may call the whole grammar 
of the Science of Jurisprudence ; of that science, 
the practical applications wf which, in our own 
country alone, produce every year almost a new 
library, and even the elucidation of the mere 
principles of which has sometimes given birth w 
many folios. Mr. Thomas, by his present publi- 
cation, shows at least that he understands the tem- 
per and the circumstances of the age. Whatever 
may have been the case with our forefathers, time 
has now become to every one of us the most ya 
luable of all possessions, and those contrivances 
by which its expenditure upon any particular 
object or pursuit is diminished, the most precious 
of all economic inventions. In former days, the 
labour of a life was often thought profitably enough 
spent in the attainment of a single art, or in ob- 
taining a familiarity with only one little corner 
in the realm of human knowledge. This parsi- 
monious style of accomplishment will suit neither 
the taste nor the necessities of the present day. 
A man would cut but a poor figure any where im 
the year eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, whose 
learning, however profound, were all confined 
within the limits of a single science. He that 
would be held to be goad for any thing at all now, 
must in seme measure make himeclf conversant 
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with the whole Encyclopedia. Hence the abso- 
lute necessity for brevity at least, whatever other 
qualities they may possess, on the part of our 
writers and instructors. We demand no royal 
road either to geometry or to any other of the 
sciences ; but we look for an avenue being opened 
to each of them, for the use both of prince and 
asant, which shall advance towards its object 
m the most direct and simple way, free from the 
eternal obliquities and involutions which were 
wont to be so much im fashion and favour. 

Among those who have lately come forward to 
provide for the public such essential extracts of 
the several arts and sciences as we have alluded 
to, Mr. Thomas, as we have said, deserves our 
thanks for at least a very laudable attempt in a 
department, which may be described as more, 
Le it ga than any other the every-day concern of 
all of us. Of all the dark, or rather darkened 
sciences, the law has long been the most famous. 
The multiplication of words has been in all 
ages the distinguishing characteristic of its pro- 
fessors, both in their oral and written displays, 
and indeed a sort of rabid cacoéthes loquendi et 
seribendi, may be deseribed as the incurable and 
uncontrollable disease of the whole genus. Hence, 
in every age and country, the number, the bulk, 
and the unintelligibility of their volumes,—a 
mighty mountain, upon the whole, of chaff and 
rubbish, in which a few grains of wheat are so 
deeply buried as to all ordinary eyes to be utterly 
undiscoverable and lost. 

It is certainly the very rarest of earthly pheno- 
nomena, to see a lawyer lifting his testimony 
against that great evil,—a great book. They are 

he sworn enemies of epitomes of all kinds. They 
have contrived to turn their very Jrie/s into pon- 
derous folios. Give them a whole system to deal 
with, and they will spin it out into a waggon-load 
of letter-press. The more highly, therefore, 
ought we to estimate the merits of Mr. Thomas, 
who has here boldly adventured to compress 
several thousand volumes into one, and to give 
us the concentrated sense and meaning of the 
whole mass within comparatively little, more than 
a nut-shell. 

Without more leisure than we have yet had for 
the examination of Mr. Thomas’s Treatise, we 
should be unwilling to pronounce any very decided 
judgment with regard to its merits. It is evi- 
dently a work of great labour and research, 
although indicating, at the same time, that the 
author is a person who is given to think for him- 
self, and nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. 
His extensive reading is abundantly evinced, both 
by his numerous references under almost every 
section of his subject, and by a list which he gives 
inthe beginning of his book of above six hun- 
dred authors, whose works he professes to have 
consulted. He has treated the science of Juris- 
rudence, too, upon the most comprchensive 
scheme, and carries his readers with him through- 
out all its great departments, commencing with 
that of Natural Law, or those principles of equity 
which men are called upon to observe towards 
each other, independently of all considerations 
wising fram the claims of civil government, and 
ogee. to those of Civil and International 

w, which he diseusses, however, under one 
division or title. The arrangement of the work 
appears to us very lucid and convenient, and, to 
be creditable, upon the whole, to the author’s per- 
ipicacity and knowledge of his subject. 

It is not easy, or, indeed, possible, to give a 
very correct idea of either the nature or the exeeu- 
tion of such a publication as this by means merely 
of quotation ; but we shall select at least ong pas- 
sage, that our readers may see a little of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Thomas is in the habit of un- 
folding his views. The following is his chapter 
om * Civil Subjection and Public Liberty ? 

_* $1. The state of subjection is the condition of being 
liable to act at the authoritative discretion of another 


party. It therefore differs from that of @ simple, pre- 
, and limited obligation, ' ) 
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‘ Civil subjection is the state of liability which men 
labour under, to obey the directions of the common 


judgment, for the common good ; and to consult the 
general interests of the state in which they live. 

* In societies, the several members are, when con- 
sidered distinctly, equal to one another ; and any sub- 
jection due is to the collective body. 

* Civil subjection is different from public subjection. 
The former is for the benefit of the subject; but the 
latter is the contrary. Those who are, for offences, 
condemned to perform public work for a certain time, 
are in public, and not in civil subjection, to the state. 

* Civil subjection, however despotic, or apparently 
absolute, varies in four ways from slavery : 

‘1. The matters of it are such only as relate to the 
government of the country ; or, in other words, of the 
individuals composing it. 

‘2, Each subject has a general intcrest in the prospe- 
rity of the collective body, and an individual interest in 
the preservation of the established laws of the country ; 
and would be in a state of nature with the civil governor, 
if he openly broke them. 

‘3. The observance of no law is imperative, which 
tends immediately to subvert the objects of the social 
union. 

‘4. The subjection is consequently imperfect. 

‘II. A citizen is. subject, even to the extent of life, 
to the state; and is obliged to take up arms valiantly, 
on being required, and not to render himself unfit for 
the purpose. The general good is constituted of the 
public and private services of the subjects. A subject 
is bound not'to accept a rational office which he knows 
himself to be disqualified for. 

‘ The rules as to a citizen being required to be given 
up to a foreign state are : 

* As to himself : 


‘1. He should avoid, as much as possible, bringing 
his country into danger or ruin. 

‘2. He is bound to submit to an equal chance with 
the other citizens by lot, or otherwise, as generally 
agreed on, as the fairest method. 

‘3. He may save himself from his enemy by flight 
or stratagem. 

* 4. If, unhappily, his endeavours fail, he must 
sult mit as patiently as he can, 

* As to the state : 

‘1. The state is bound to defend him as vigorously 
as it can, consistently with its safety; but 

‘2. Not so as to bring about its own ruin; for this 
cannot be assumed to benefit him; nor can he require 
the sacrifice of many, for the sake of one. 

* 3. The state is not at liberty to deliver him up, or 
to cause him to surrender himself; but 

‘ 4. May banish him, if it be less severe than to give 
him up. 

‘5. Its interest is consistent with his. 

‘ 6. Citizens should be treated as rational creatures. 

‘ III. There must be men who will sacrifice their lives 
for their country. The doctrine of sacrifice may be re- 
duced to five axioms : 

“1. Our submission to God’s commands must ever 
prevail. 

‘2. Our country’s safety, more or less, always in- 
volves our very lives, as well as our general interests. 

‘3. When self-love and sociability conflict, that is to 
be preferred, which produces, in the scale of nature, 
the more real good or usefulness. 

“4. If they be equal, self-love, as the more natu- 
rally-inherent principle, must sway the balance. 

‘5. The life of the head of a family is to be considered 
as more valuable than another's, unless the state suffi- 
ciently provide for it upon his death. 

* IV. Civil liberty is the power allowed by the laws 
of the civil society of which we are members, of acting 
as we think fit, consistently with the appointments of 
nature, and the essential obligations of the social 
compact. 

‘The enjoyment of this liberty depends upon two 
things: the nature of the constitution, and the talents, 
character, and principles of the civil rulers. For there 
is no constitution so debased, that great good cannot 
be accomplished by its administrators, if they be just 
and talented men; nor is there any constitution of so 
perfect a nature, that it protects the subjects frony the 
consequences to be entailed by wicked or ignorant mi- 
nisters of state. 

* Genuine political freedom is that state in which the 
wisdom of the laws, and the impartiality of their admi- 
nistration, secure to a man the possession of such of 
his natural rights as are consistent with the existence 

and perfection of the society. 

‘ Universal freedom consists in the greatest political 





happiness of the greatest number of mankind. 





‘ The state may pat down all assemblies tending to 
its ruin, or immediately cppoeed to its objects. 
‘ Civil laws produce tather than infringe upon liberty. 


*V. It is inconsistent with the law of mature, and, 
therefore, with the law of nations, to subject the ex- 
ercise of religion to human constraint, or to compel 
men, by force of any kind, to adopt a particular creed. 
For every man is at liberty to consult and act upon 
his own judgment, in things purely concerning himself. 
And it is obviously every man’s interest to adopt that . 
faith which he believes to be the most true, and cO#R 


gion, and the varying religious sentiments of mankind, 
render this liberty of discretion necessary. Sovereigns 
have no right to prescribe, although they may recom- 
mend, a particular religion to their subjects. The go- 
yerning power has a right to regulate the concerns of 
religion, so far as is consistent with natural religious 
liberty. Toleration is ever conducive to truth. The 
observance of every form of religion which bears*#he 
semblance of decency should be protected by the state. 
No persons should be excluded from political offices on 
account of religious opinions, unless those opinions be 
immediately adverse to the established form of govern- 
ment. There is a wide distinction between toleration 
and the approval of a creed. Penal laws, as to religion, 
should be avoided as much as is consistent with sound 
civil happiness. Not to tolerate dissenters is injustice. 
* Persecution is the infliction of unnecessary pain or 
inconvenience on account of theological opinions. 


* VI. In a social state we subject ourselves to the 
public will. We are, therefore, bound to obey a firmly- 
settled dynasty or form of government. We are obliged 
to obey, as king, the reigning sovereign de facto; for 
he who actually holds the crown, and exércises the 
rights of sovereignty, must be supposed to have the 
better title to it. He who once acts as king, with the 
consent of the majority of the nation, is as much king 
as if he could trace a regal inheritance through a long 
line of ancestors. 

‘ Nothing renders government more respected than 
the previous ravages of anarchy. 


‘VII. The right of resistance to a civil power has 
given rise to much controversy. He who resists the 
proper power is, no doubt, guilty of a moral wrong. 
But the previous contents of this book must have sa- 
tisfied the reader, that all resistance to the civil power 
is not immoral or unlawful. There must be a latent 
right of resistance, if the Government act contrarily ta 
the pact. 

‘ The following rules will be found essential to fix the 
exact limits of resistance, on any occasion of contro- 
versy upon the subject : 

‘1. The right of resistance commences at that precise 
point at which the duty of civil subjection ceases ; al- 
legiance and protection being reciprocal, 

“€ 2, The existence of an ultimate or natural right of 
resistance does not justify the inference that civil power 
is inalienably in the people. 

«3. There is no civil power, however absolute, which 
is not under some obligations to those whom it governs ; 
and if such obligations be not performed, their infrac- 
tion is tyranny, and may lawfully be resisted. 


‘ 4, The people have no right to depose or to resist 
a reigning power who has not wilfully abused his trust 
by unconstitutional acts; for they have given him a 
right to hold the kingly office so long as he uses it justly. 

‘5. A people may depose a sovereign who has broken 
his part of the compact, subverted the fundamental 
ends of the society, delivered the community over to 
the subjection of another person or power, or openly 
abandoned his post ;' because, by such acts, he forfeits 
his power. A prince and people at variance, are ina 
state of nature, with regard to each other. Subjects 
cannot be supposed to grant the power of violently de- 
priving them of their rights. The people may resist the 
commencement of tyranny. If they were to wait until 
the tyrannic objects were completed, no people would 
be secure. Mere errors in government are not sufficient 
reasons for the governed to resist; but when govern- 
ment strikes at the foundation of the people’s rights and 
liberties, resistance is not only lawful, but necessary. 
But if the circumstances will permit, the people. should 
first complain ; and they should never use unnecessary 
or vindictive violence. 
‘6. The people must, in the nature of things, be the 
judge whether the potentate has broken his trust. It* 
is a groundless objection, te maintain that this power 
of judgment may be abused. By the law of nature, 
every man must, in the exercise of his own reason, 
judge in what cases his natural rights are infringed 





upon. This arises from the necessity of the case ; and 
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there is no such thing as a right, without the power of 
enforcing it. 

«7. It follows, that the people never may resist the 
civil power, properly so called, for it is only just juris- 
diction. “ Civil war,” then, is an anomalous ‘erm. The 
people may oppose all acts which the civil power does 
not include. Deeds of unconstitutional oppression 
cannot be acts of the civil power, which, politically 
speaking, never commits injustice. ; 

«8. A part of a state cannot, of its mere will, dis- 
member itself. 

‘9. Lastly, to interfere with the discretion constitu- 
tionally vested in the political governors, is unjust re- 
bellion. 

‘VIII. The doctrine of divine right is unfounded 
If it were true, it would not justify the wrong acts of 
princes. 

‘ IX. The power of kings being founded upon reason 
should be treated with respect. When the people have 
appointed a sovereign, he, and not they, possesses the 
supreme power. He, therefore, is the judge of public 
actions. The security of monarchs depends upon the 
justice of their subjects. The horrors of levelling re- 

llion excite the dread and antipathy of all well-dis- 

sed men. The extravagant revolutions of the rest- 

less multitude afford no hope of social comfort under 

their guidance, even to the most zealous supporters of 
popular dominion. Pretended love of liberty is conti- 
nually made the pretext for most disgraceful political 
acts. The king, from his acquaintance with the secrets 
of state and association with the management of go- 
vernment, is less likely to be fallible, than are they 
whose ignorance anil violence lead them constantly 
into caprice and tumult. All governments are under 
the obligation to punish traitorous disturbers of the 
public order. To kill the sovereign power is the 
height of treason. 

“Subjects do not, by rebellion, lose their right to the 
protection of the laws. 

‘A king or state making terms of peace or com- 
promise with rebellious subjects, is bound to observe 
them, unless they are obtained by fraud or unjust 
terror ; for such agreements imply indemnity for the 
past. . 

*X. Patriotism is a virtuous attachment to our 
country. It is approved in all ages and nations. It 
consists in : 

* 1. Obedience to the moral and civil laws. 

‘2. Readiness to devote our talents, persons, and 
property, to the interests of our country; rather in- 
juring ourselves than our state. 

£3. Love of rational liberty.’ 

There are one or two opinions even in this ex- 
tract with which we certainly do not agree; and we 
have observed several others which we think 
equally doubtful or objectionable in looking over 
the volume. Upon these points, however, we can- 
not now afford to enter into any discussion. Upon 
the whole, too, it is but fair to state, that the au- 
thor’s views upon party or controverted questions 
are in general distinguished by moderation and 
good sense, and show him to be what he desires 
to be considered, as much the friend of liberty 
as the enemy of licentiousness. Mr. Thomas’s 
style, we ought to observe before concluding, is 
often exceedingly offensive to good taste, and 
characterized by a stiffuess and pedantry that 
will be enough, we fear, let its other merits be 
what they may, to prevent his book, in its pre- 
sent state, from ever becoming a popular one. 
He should get a friend to correct him as to this 
matter. Let us add, too, that his dedication to 
the King, in which, amidst a great deal of other 

ompous and elaborate nonsense, he assures his 
Majest , that ‘ the age of gold, which early fable 

mer is realized in his auspicious sway,’ is 
altogether a very foolish affair, and should be 
omitted if the work reach a second edition. 





CHATEAUBRIAND’S TRAVELS. 


Travels in America and Italy. By ViscoUNT DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND, author of ‘ Atala,’ ‘ Travels in 
Greece and Palestine,’ ‘ The Beauties of Christianity,’ 
&c. 2. vols. 8vo. London, 1828. Colburn. 


If we examine the political conduct of M. de 
Chateaubriand with attention, and without other 
motives than the pure love of truth, we must 
easily perceive that he has no defined ideas on 
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government and public justice. Feclinys rather 
than principles are predominant in his character ; 
he has almost uniformly mistaken the ardour of 
enthusiasm for the voice of reason; and he knew 
always how to profit admirably by circumstances. 
But notwithstanding all his political apostacies, 
we can give him credit for having acted constantly 
according to his conscience. Never did traveller 
make a better speculation than did M. de Cha- 
teaubriand by the acquisition of a bottle of the 
Jordan water. Never did even holy water ever 
effect such prodigies, or procure such immense 
advantages to its possessor. It is well known that 
this identical water of the Jordan was used on the 
20th March, 1811, to baptize the son of Napoleon; 
and it is doubtless as well known, that on the 
birth of the Duc de Bourdeaux, this same pure 
draught from the sacred stream, was again offered 
to the Duchess de Berri, as the only liquid worthy 
of. baptizing the young Prince. The Jordan water 
was accepted; and this most precious bottle, which 
formerly obtained for M. de Chateaubriand the 
good graces of the usurper, came again to_his 
assistance, in the shape of 100,000 francs from 
the legitimate sovereign ! 

As an author, M. de Chateaubriand holds 
nearly, if not positively, the first place among 
the French prose writers of the present day; nor 
can we deny that he possesses great brilliancy of 
imagination, considerable knowledge of effect, 
and powers of description superior to every com- 
petitor. His language, which Chenier formerly 
reprobated as overcharged with emphasis and 
singularity, has acquired a much greater purity 
of style during the last few years; and the two 
volumes now under our consideration are strongly 
characterized by that exquisite elegance, that 
force of expression, and that originality of ideas, 
which we so much admire in ‘ Atala,’ and the 
‘ Martyrs,’ and are, besides, almost free from the 
instances of bad taste, and those defects of style, 
which disfigure the above-mentioned works. 

The Travels in “America and Italy include, 
Ist, A«sketch of the life of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, ‘ in order,’ we are told, ‘ to familiarize 
the reader with the young traveller, whom lie is 
to follow beyond seas.’ It may be readily sup- 
posed that it is not from this source that we have 
drawn our biographical notice of the author cf 
* Atala,’ but from the less partial information which 
our own recollection, or friends of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, have afforded us. 


2d. The Travels in America, in which the chap- 
ter on the Spanish Republics, the description of 
the lakes in Canada, some few pages devoted to 
the natural history of the animals peculiar to the 
United States; and lastly, a parallel between 
Washington and Buonaparte, are particularly re- 
markable.—The last we extract : 


* If we compare Washington and Buonaparte, man 
to man, the genius of the former seems of a less ele- 
vated order than that of the latter. Washington be- 
longs not, like Buonaparte, to that race of the Alex- 
anders and Cesars, who surpass the ordinary stature 
of mankind. Nothing astonishing attaches to his per- 
son ; he is not placed ona vast theatre ; he is not pitted 
against the ablest captains and the mightiest monarchs 
of his time ; he traverses no seas ; he hurries not from 
Memphis to Vienna, and from Cadiz to Moscow ; he 
defends himself with a handful of citizens on a soil 
without recollections and without celebrity, in the nar- 
row circle of the domestic hearths. He fights none of 
those battles which renew the triumphs of Arbela and 
Pharsalia; he overturns nothrones to re-compose others 
with their ruins ; he placés not his foot on the necks of 
kings ; he sends not word to them in the vestibules of 
his palaces, 

* Qu’ils se font trop attendre, et qu’ Attila s’ennuie.” 

* Something of stillness envelopes the actions of 
Washington ; he acts deliberately: you would say that 
he feels himself to be the representative of the liberty 
of future ages, and that he is afraid of compromising 
it. It is not his own destinies but those of his country 
with which this hero of a new kind is charged ; he al- 
lows not himself to hazard what does not belong to him. 
But what light bursts forth.from this profound obscu- 
rity! Search the unknown forests where glistened the 
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sword of Washington, what will you findthere? graves? 
no! a world! Washington has left the United States 
for a trophy of his field of battle. 

‘ Buonaparte has not any one characteristic of this 
grave American : he fights on an old soil, surrounded 
with glory and celebrity: he wishes to create no’ 
but his own renown ; he takes upon himself nothing 
but his own aggrandizement. He seems to be aware 
that his mission will be short, that the torrent whieh 
falls from such a height will speedily be exhausted, 
he hastens to enjoy and to abuse his glory, as men do 
a fugitive youth. Like the gods of Homer, he want 
to reach the end of the world in four steps: he 
appears on every shore, he hastily inscribes his name 
in the annals of every nation ; he throws crowns as he 
runs, to his family and his soldiers ; he is in a hurry 
in his monuments, in his laws, in his victories, 
Stooping over the world, with one hand he overthrows 
kings, and with the other strikes down the revolution. 
ary giant ; but in crushing anarchy he stifles liberty, 
and finally loses his own in the field of his last battle, 

‘ Each is rewarded according to his works: Wash- 
ington raises his nation to independence: a retired 
magistrate, he sinks quietly to rest beneath his paternal 
roof, amid the regrets of his countrymen, and the 
veneration of all nations. 

‘ Buonaparte robbed a nation of its independence: 
a fallen emperor, he is hurried into an exile where the 
fears of the world deem him not safely enough impri- 
soned in the custody of the ocean. So long as, feeble 
and chained upon a rock, he struggles with death, 
Europe dares not lay down its arms. He expires: 
this intelligence, published at the gate of the palace 
before which the conqueror had caused so many fune- 
rals to be proclaimed, neither stops nor astonishes the 
passenger : what had the citizens to deplore ? 

‘ The republic of Washington subsists, whereas the 
empire of Buonaparte is destroyed : he died between 
the first and second voyage of a Frenchman, who fouad 
a grateful nation where he had fought for a few op- 
pressed colonists. 

‘ Washington and Buonaparte sprang from the 
bosom of a republic: both born ‘of liberty, the one 
was faithful to it, the other betrayed it. Their lot in 
futurity will be as different as their chuice. 

‘ The name of Washington will spread with liberty 
from age to age ; it will mark the commencement of a 
new era for mankind. 

‘ The name of Buonaparte also will be repeated by 
future generations ; but it wili not be accompanied 
with any benediction, and will frequently serve for 
authority to oppressors, great or small. 

‘ Washington was completely the representative of 
the wants, the ideas, the knowledge, and the opinions 
of his time; he seconded instead of thwarting the 
movement of mind ; he aimed at that which it was his 
duty to aim at: hence the coherence and the perpetuity 
of his work. This man, who appears not very striking, 
because he is natural and in his just proportions, 
blended his existence with that of his country ; his 
glory is the common patrimony of growing Civilization: 
his renown towers like one of those sanctuaries, whence 
flows an inexhaustible spring for the people. 

‘ Buonaparte might, in like manner, have enriched 
the public domain : he acted upon the most civilized, 
the most intelligent, the bravest, and the most brilliant 
nation of the earth. What rank would he. occupy at 
this day in the universe, if he had combined magnani- 

mity with the heroic qualities which he ssed—if, 
Washington and Buonaparte in one, he had appointed 
liberty the heir to his glory. 

‘ But this prodigious giant did not completely eam- 
nect his destinies with those of his contemporaries: his 
genius belonged to modern times, his ambition was of 
by-gone ages ; he did not perceive that the miragles of 
his life far surpassed the value of a diadem, and that 
this Gothic ornament wouid ill become him. Somes 
times he advanced a step with the age, at others hi¢ re+ 
trograded towards the past ; and whether he opposed 
or followed the current of time, by his immense stre 
he repelled the waves or hurried them along with him. 
In his eyes men were but au engine of power ; no sym 
pathy subsisted between their happiness and his. - He 
promised to deliver, and he fettered them ; he secluded 
himself from them; they withdrew from him. The 
Kings of Egypt placed their sepulchral pyramids not 
among flourishing fields, but amid sterile sands ; those 
vast tombs stand like eternity in the desert: in their 
image Buonaparte built the monument of his renowm 

* Those who, like me, have beheld the conqueror of 
Europe and the legislator of America, now turm theit 
eyes from the stage of the world ; a few players who 
excite tears or laughter, are not worth looking ate. 


3d, The Journey in Italy, of which the letter on 
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Rome, and a few pages on, Mount Vesuvius, only 
jpave been hitherto known to the public. 

4th. Five days in Auvergne, not published be- 
fore ; and 
-. bth. The Journey to Mount Blanc, the first edi- 
tion of which came out in 1806. 

These two volumes are preceded by an admir- 
ably: written Preface, constituting in itself, in- 
deed, a beautiful work. It is a sort of general 
history of travels, and as the author terms it, ‘a 
general survey of geographical science, and as it 
were, a map of the route of man upon the globe.’ 
It is not free from errors ; such, for instance, are 
the omitting to mention Apollonius, whose history 
Philostrates has recorded among the travellers of 
ancient times; the introducing in his chronology 
of travellers, Ascelin, Carpin,and Rubruquis, who 
lived in the 13th century, before Rabbi Rontansten 
‘of Tudela, who wrote in the 12th; and lastly, the 
asserting that the English and French navigators 
* have not left a rock unexplored’ in the South 
Seas; whereas it is notorious that new discove- 
ries are daily made. But these defects are trifles, 
compared to the numberless beauties with which 
this Preface abounds. Compelled to confine, within 
savery limited space, a subject requiring such vast 
descriptions, he expresses his meaning. with asto- 
‘mishing, yet accurate brevity. Never, perhaps, 
‘have human adventures been related with more 
truly poetic taste. For the conclusion of this 


Preface, we refer to THe Spuynx of the 22d 
December ; it exhibits eloquence of the first order ; 
and the following extract is replete with interest 
and originality : 

‘ In the Pacific Ocean a similar revolution has taken 


ce. The Sandwich Islands form a kingdom civi- 
ized by Tamehameha. This kingdom has a navy com- 
posed of a score brigs and a few frigates. Deserters 
-from English ships have become princes; they have 
erected forts, defended by excellent artillery ; they carry 
on an active commerce, on the one hand with America, 
on the other with Asia. The death of Tamehamela 
has restored the power to the petty feudal lords of the 
‘Sandwich Islands, but not destroyed the germs of civi- 
lization. There were recently seen at the Opera in 
London a king and queen of those islanders, who ate 
Captain Cook, though they worshipped his bones in the 
temple consecrated to the god Rono. + This king and 
queen fell victims to the uncongenial climate of Enug- 
land ; and Lord Byron, the heir to the title of the great 
poet who expired at Missolonghi, was the officer ap- 
pointed to convey the remains of the deceased sovereigns 
to their native islands :—remarkable contrasts and in 
-eidents enough, I think, in all conscience ! 
‘ Otaheite has lost its dances, its sougs, its volup- 
tuous manners. The females of the new Cythera, 


. whose beauty was perhaps too highly extolled by Bou- 


gainville, are now become, under their bread-fruit and 
their elegant palm-trees, puritans, who attend preach- 
7 oe the scriptures with Methodist missionaries, 
‘hold religious controversies from morning to night, 
and atone by a profound ennui for the too great gaiety 
‘of their mothers. Bibles and ascetic works are printed 


- -at Otaheite. 


* A sovereign of the island, King Pomare, became 
legislator : he promulgated a code of criminal laws 
consisting of nineteen articles, and appointe: four 
hundred judges to carry these laws into effect. Murder 
alone is punished with death. Calumny in the first 
_degree has a penalty attached to it : the calumniator is 
obliged to make with his own hands a piece of high 
toad from two to four miles long, and twelve feet wide. 
““The road must be rounded,” says the royal ordi- 
nance, ‘‘ that the rain-water may run off on each side.” 
‘If there were a similar law in France, we should have 
the finest roads in Europe.’ 





AMERICAN TOUR. 


‘Tour through Parts of the United States and Canada. 


By a British Subject. S8vo. 


and Co. 1828. 
.. Tue author, in his Preface, says, ‘ It has been 
‘thought that the novelty of the subject of these 
‘letters may perhaps compensate for the deficiencies 
anly, unaffected modesty, is one 
-of the most amiable of qualities, although its ex- 


London. Longman 


“pression, as in the present instance, is sometimes 


superfluous. So far from the style of these highly 





interesting Letters being ‘ deficient,’ it is exceed- 
ingly naive, and at all times clear and agreeable. Of 
thelatter qualification, our readers shall have an op- 
portunity of forming their own judgment. We 
must premise, that this book will be found a very 
pleasant and useful manual to any traveller, and 
—— an English one, in the United States. 

t will form a cheerful, agreeable companion, al- 
ways speaking good sense, and, what is equally va- 
luable, being wholly free from national prejudice. 
Our quotation will afford a concise summary of 
the incipient labours of a ‘ wood’ settler : 

* The coach quitted the Ridgeway for a few miles, to 
cut off a great angle ; and I there had an opportunity 
of seeing the wilderness or “ bush,’’ untouched by 
man, and in all its solemn magnificence. 

‘The narrow road, formed of logs and earth, shaking 
under the slow motion of the wheels, gave a long 
straight opening through the trees, and disclosed a 
ribbon of blue sky. To the right and left it seemed as 
if a fowl could not make way ; so thick was it, indeed, 
as to check the rank vegetation natural to damp 
swampy ground. The forest is composed of a variety 
of species. Oak, elm, beech, maple, and other deci- 
duous trees, generally cover the better soil; cedar and 
larch are fonnd in the most marshy places ; the hem- 
lock-fir, and pine, in rocky sandy tracts. The loftiest 
timber may be 120 or 130 feet high ; below it is another 
growth of seventy or cighty feet; a third of thirty or 
forty feet ; and the interstices filled up with shrubs, 
brushwood, &c. 

‘Into this solitary wild of woods one or two poor 
settlers had just brought the axe: the sight to me was 
novel and disheartening. A man having made his 
bargain as to price per acre with the Government, or 
proprietor of some spot he takes a fancy to, creeps 
into the thicket with his hatchet, and begins his labo- 
rious task. Down fall the trees, some of two or three 
feet in diameter, covering the whole space with their 
trunks and boughs; the roots and stumps remaining 
in the ground to rot. Some of the more convenient 
logs he drags to the ceutre ; and, piling them one upon 
another, builds a square hut ; filling up the openings 
with mud, and leaving places for a door, and one, or 
perhaps two, light-holes. Other logs form the floor 
and sloping roof; which latter is covered with rushes, 
boughs, turf, or any thing he can get. , 

* His small stock of money purchases a bed, kettle, 
and some crockery, which most probably the bad 
weather and ague now make indispensably necessary 
to him : perhaps he has no near neighbours ; or if he 
has, they are hardened and indifferent to misfortunes 
they have themselves undergone and surmounted. 

‘If the settler is fortunate enough to escape or 
recover from the fever, he makes a log zigzag fence 
round his open ground, and burns the residue of the 
fallen timber ; then hoes between the stumps, which, 
if beech or maple, will decay in four or five years, but 
if oak and chesnut, remain sound for ten. His fruit 
trees he plants at regular intervals, between the roots 
of the ancient occupiers of the land; and sows his 
wheat, and potatoes, &c., under his orchard. He then 
turns tou the improvement of his house and fence, 
makes rude tables and chairs, and learns to become a 
carpenter. : 

‘When twenty-five acres of land are thus cleared, 
he-can support a large family in tolerable abundance ; 
but should he have a hundred, he is a thriving man. 
This, however, is an affair of years, and the purchase- 
money in nine cases out of ten has not been paid.’ 





FOREIGN REVIEW. 


The Foreign Review, and Continental Miscellany. No.1 
Black, Young and Young. pp. 350. 8vo. 6s. London, 
Unriu lately Foreign Literature has occupied 

but a very small share of the attention of our 

Periodicals ; and that only when the number of 

English works published has not been sufficient 

to fill their pages. This was undoubtedly a great 

deficiency, which left us almost entirely in_ig- 
norance of the best works published on the Con- 
tinent. It was a deplorable omission in the his- 
tory of Literature in general; it was a kind of 
intellectual void, which condemned such of our 
countrymen as were desirous of becoming ac- 

Log with the progress of Literature and the 
rts in foreign countries to an oppressive tax. 

It made it necessary for them to subscribe to all 

the Foreign Journals, which are always extremely 





dear, often very difficult to obtain, and with the 
language of which the reader would rarely be per- 
fectly familiar. 

A periodical publieation, which, written by 
men of superior talent, and offering to the public 
judicious criticisms on all such foreign works 
as are worthy of being made known, filling the 
void we have described above, ought, we think, 
to obtain readers in this country, and would re- 
move all the inconveniences before alluded to. 

Will the Foreign Review attain both these ends? 
Time alone can prove whether the number of 
those who take an interest in foreign literature is 
sufficiently great in England to support this jour- 
nal. The following analysis of the first Number 
will show if it merits the favour of the public. 

This first Number contains 350 pages, of which 
299 are dedicated to an accurate analysis of 
twenty-three works written in the French, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, German, and Danish languages, 
twenty-four pages to short reviews of ebout fifty 
works of minor importance, and the remainder 
to literary and scientific news, gathered from the 
different states of Europe. 

_A false idea will be formed of the Foreign 
Review, if its merits are judged from its first 
article, which is attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Southey. The analysis of ‘Histoire des Ducs de 
Bourgogne’ is certainly written with great ele- 
gance ; but out of forty-four pages the devotion of 
more than thirty to an episode on the rebellion 
of Arteveld, is not the way to make known in 
all its branches a history, which, like that of M. de 
Barante, embraces a period of 113 years; and al- 
though it contains some passages of great elo- 
quence, we consider this article as one of the 
least interesting and instructive, and prefer infi- 
nitely those on ‘ Verner and German Pecery,’ on 
‘ the Literature of Portugal ;’ the clever and piquant 
critique on several romances lately published in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Denmark ; the article 
on General Foy’s work ; that on the History of Spa- 
nish Poetry, (which, in spite of some important 
errors, gives a good idea of the subject,) and, above 
all, thoseon the ‘ Present State of Turkey,’ and‘ Le 
Parti-prétre en France.’ In the review of ‘ l’His- 
toire de la Guerre de la Peninsule, par le General 
Foy,’ fthe writer has fully appreciated its real 
value, equally bestowing censure and praise when 
merited. The following remarks give evident 
proofs of an observing and judicious mind : 

‘ We are not ignorant that by some of our contem- 
poraries, General Foy has been treated as a gross and 
unblushing assertor of palpable falsehoods. Now, 
though we are pot prepared to allege that his state- 
mets on all occasions deserve to be received as abso- 
lutely correct, yet we iuave ~o hesitation in recording 
our conviction, that @ ev ire. to the full, as likely to 
be so, as the count-r-siateme. ts of any English, or 
Spanish, or Portuguese bistu.? 2, who may have written 
upon the same subject. 

‘ The truth, indeed, is, that we hold it a thing quite 
impracticable for any man, more especially a soldier, 
to draw up the history of a war in which his country 
has taken part, withont falling into some such errors 
as those of which General Foy has been accused. 
Should the troops of his nation be guilty, at any 
moment, of excesses, the historian cannot destroy the 
desire, nor wholly avoid the attempt, to extenuate their 
enormity, and, in some way or another, favourably to 
account for them. Is the army of his country defeated ? 
The historian is always ready to represent its courage 
as marvellous ; but courage and discipline will not avail 
against ove:wielming numbers. In such cases, he 
accordingly takes care to inform the world that a mere 
handful of excellent troops were repulsed by a mass of 
men inferior to themselves in every thing except nume- 
rical strength. Is the army of his country victorious ? 
Here a course diametrically opposite is pursued. The 
victory is proved to be won in spite of every disadvan- 
tage in point of numbers, and in defiance of efforts 
creditable in the highest degree to the beaten enemy. 
But though the case be so, does it therefore follow that 
we are bound to refuse our credence to all contem- 
porary historians, and particularly to men who record 
events of which they were themselves eye-witnesses ? 
By no means. Unless the statements be extravagant 
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to place him out of the pale of credibility, we shall do 
well to act upon a very different plan.’ 


In spite of a little partiality, no doubt very 
excusable, in favour of unhappy and heroic 
Greece, the article on Turkey, to which Mr. Grassi’s 
work, entitled ‘ Charte Turgue,’ has given rise, 
merits very great praise. It presents the Ottoman 
empire, of which the existence is at once an ano- 
maly and a monstrosity, under an entirely new 
point of view. No one but a writer, perfectly 
acquainted with the secret policy of France. 
could have written the eloquent article on 
M. de Montlosier’s work, entitled ‘ Les Je- 
suites les, congrégations, et le parti-prétre en 
France.” Some errors may be detected in it, and 
we must certainly object to the following passage, 
which is contrary to historical truth: ‘ History 
must remark, that the counter-revolution which 
put the Bourbons back again, was, perhaps, at- 
tended by fewer circumstances of revenge than 
almost any other. Ney and Labedoyere were the 
only actual] victims ; a third, whom it was intended 
to sacrifice, Lavallette, escaped, and was pardoned. 
We shall not enter into the cases of these men ; 
but they make, at all events, a very short muster- 
roll. So far, then, as mere individual vengeance is 
concerned, we may safely exculpate Louis XVIII. 
from any charges of cruelty. Personal offences 
the Bourbons had forgotten, or had appeared to 
have forgotten’. 

‘ History must remark, that the counter-revolution 
which put the Bourbons back again, was, perhaps, at- 
tended by fewer circumstances of revenge than almost 
any other. Ney and Labedoyere were the only actual 
victims ; a‘third, whom it was intended to sacrifice, 
Lavallette, escaped, aud was pardoned. We shall not 
enter iuto the cases of these men ; but they make, at all 
events, a very short muster-roll. So far, then, as mere 
individual vengeance is concerned, we may safely ex- 
culpate Louis XVIII. from any charges of cruelty. 
Personal offences the Bourbons had forgotten, or had 
appeared to have forgotten.’ 

Was, then, the intelligent author of this 
article absent from France at the dreadful epoch 
of the second restoration, when the assassins of 
the south, armed by the royalist party, which had 
brought back the Bourbons, covered the earth 
with the blood of its victims ?—when a law of 
amnesty, made by Louis XVIII., a worthy copy 
of that which the Hero of the North offered to 
his subjects, to render their destruction more 
easy, delivered the most illustrious citizens to 
their executioners, to the horrors of a dungeon, 
or to the miseries of exile?—when a loi de 
suspects covered France with sheriffs and execu- 
tioners ?—when the fatal cart traversed the streets 
of Lyons, when, without regard either to sex or 
age, people were beheaded on the scaffold to the 
scend of martial music ?—when Ney and Labe- 
doytre were shot at Paris, the brothers Fauchet 
at Bourdeaux, General Chartran at Lille ?>—when 
a Marechal of France was slaughtered at Avignon? 
—when the Generals Ramel and Lagarde fell under 
the assassin’s sword ?—when at Marseilles, at Mon- 
tauban, the blood of officers, of soldiers, of those 
who were styled Buonapartists, flowed at the 
name of the grandson of Henri 1V?—when at 
Nismes, at Avignon, at Usts, the Protestants 
were persecuted and massacred ?—when the dead 
bodies of the Liberals were dragged from under 
the ground, torn limb from limb, drawn through 
the mud, or crushed to atoms with stones, and 
that the Royalists danced around this vast and 
frightful tomb? We have ourselves been specta- 
tors of these dreadful scenes of the Bourbon Res- 
toration. Let us, however, drive these horrors 
from our recollection, and turn to the more 
smiling future, which the author of the article in 
question predicts for France : 

‘ We cannot help thinking that a new era is about 
to begin in France. They have now, for the first time, 
begun to feel the due working of a representative sys- 
tem. The absolute domination of the old regime has 
passed : the horrors of the revolution have taught them 
that mobs and massacres, and clubs and demagogues, 
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dom, They have begun to see that a great and restless 
conqueror is not the man from whom they are to expect 
the blessings of equal right; they are gradually for- 
getting the empty and feverish aspirations after universal 
dominion ; and they have lately shown that they are 
determined to resist intrigue and Jesuitism levelled 
against their liberties. Containing, in herself, all the 
elements of greatness, her financial affairs unineum- 
bered, her agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
improving, her rural population comfortable and con- 
tented, her resources undamaged, her ap active, in- 
telligent, nergetic, and braye,—she has, if properly go- 
verned not much to seek, little to fear from abroad ; her 
enemies are in her own bosom, and they are the Jacobins 
and the Jesuits. The supremacy of the former party, 
or of their legitimate representatives, the Buonapartists, 
would be an unmixed evil for Europe and herself. 

‘Their restless anxiety for destruction, apparently 
for the mere sake of destruction, or the gratification of 
some sordid passions, the bitter memory which they 
still retain of the utter defeat of their child and cham- 
pion, the violent rancour of all their passions, and the 
desperate nature of the agents which they employ, 
would soon lead to a repetition of the atrocities which 
before marked their career at home, and a renewal of 
ceaseless wars from abroad. Europe would not again 
commit the mistake of suffering to grow into power, 
a faction devoted to the upsetting of all the cherished 
institutions of European society, and pledged to the 
demolition, or at least, the insult of every existing go- 
vernment; and France ought to know, that its success 
must end in her enslavement, even if it chanced again 
to be victorious. With great pleasure, therefore, we 
see an almost new party arising in France, a party 
which can look upon Buonaparte as he deserves, as a 
great though finally unsuccessful general, but as a selfish 
and egotistical tyrant, to whom the very name of liberty 
was a jest,—a party, in whose eyes not even Austrelitz 
or Jena can atone for legislative bodies trampled upon, 
freedom of speech put down, the press gagged into 
the most servile silence, and courts of law dictated to. 
Not a hundred victories can compensate for military 
executions, arbitrary taxations, grinding conscriptions, 
for the audacious attempt of investing a new dynasty, 
thrust upon reluctant Europe, with attributes and pri- 
vileges scarcely demanded for the old claimants by divine 
right. In a word, we rejoice that a rational knowledge 
of the rights of free men is diffusing in a country, 
where, our neighbours must pardon us for saying, it 
never existed before.’ 

Of the remaining articles contained in this 
Number of the ‘ Foreign Review,’ several are 
dedicated to analyses of German works. Those 
which we have read, have sufficed to convince 
us that the editorship of this publication has 
been cgufided to clever writers—to men deeply 
versed tii the literature of foreign countries, and 
superior to all party-spirit and national preju- 
dices. 





LORD BYRON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries, with Recol- 
lections of the Author's Life, and of kis Visit to Italy. 
By Leica Hunt. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 513. London, 
1828, Colburn. es 

‘It is for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak truth.’ 
Montaigne. 
Asout as much of this work as is devoted to 

Lord Byron, is assigned to all the other literary men 

together who are noticed by the author. Of these 

yapers the most important relate to Mr. Moore, 

Mr. Shelley, Mr. Keats, Mr. Charles Lamb, and 

Mr. Coleridge. Of Mr. Moore there is a very 

lively, pleasant, and charactcristic description. 

Mr. Hunt’s anecdotes about the writer of ‘ Lalla 

Rookh’ are, in general, good-humoured enough ; 

and we scarcely understand why Mr. Hunt should 

have omniied with so distinguished and amiable 

a person, for saying that there was ‘a taint in the 

Liberal,’ especially as he himself expresses the 

same thing in other words, when he talks of his 

objections to the publication of the parody on 

: The Vision of Judgment.’ Moreover, his rea- 

soning as to Mr. Moore’s conduct with regard to 

Lord Byron’s Memoirs, seems to us to be at once 

vague and inapplicable. What Mr. Hunt seems 

to aim at, is to make out an inconsistency in Mr. 

Moore’s conduct, because he accepted 2000 


guineas’ worth from Lord Byron, but would not : 
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gocept the same sum in money from Lord Byrop’s 
family. The difference is obvious. In the one 
case the present was a mark of friendship ; in the 
other it was a payment, and might have 
thought and called a bribe. Suppose Mr. Shelley 
when he dedicated ‘ The Cenci’ to Mr. Hunt, had 
given him the copyright; and that, if the Tragedy 
had not been already published, our author had 
seen fit, after his friend’s death, to throw it into 
the fire, would he have accepted 200/. or 200 penee 
from the Society for the Suppression of Vice as 
a reward for his conduct? Mr. Hunt almost 
always makes blunders when he talks about money. 
matters. He says himself that he has no head for 
them ; and he really ought to leave the discussion 
of them to calculating stock-brokers or cool re- 
viewers, while he writes (we hope) another ‘ Ri. 
mini.’ 

On Shelley there is a long and most interesting 
article. He was the greatest man of all those 
who are mentioned by Mr. Hunt; he was also 
his most intimate friend; and the notices we haye 
of him are proportionably valuable. Mr. Hunt’s 
book, from bearing the name of Lord Byron on 
its title-page, will probably go into the hends of 
many persons who know nothing of Shelly but 
the name. We trust that the delightful, and we 
are sure, most accurate portrait drawn by our 
author in the book before us, and the exquisite 
specimens of poetry which he has extracted from 
Mr. Shelley’s works, will induce a more detailed 
acquaintance with the writings of one of the most 
benevolent men and powerful poets that have 
lived in any age or country. Of the errors of 
some of his opinions, taken in their broad and 
obvious import, few men have had the boldness 
to profess themselves apologists, and fewer still 
have had the charity to seek among those errors 
for precious, though sometimes latent, germs of 
truth. We will venture to assert, that those of 
his doctrines which are at first sight the most 
awfully pernicious, are uniformly objectionable 
for the form rather than the spirit, the phrase 
more than the feeling. It is, on the other hand, 
undeniable, that his sympathies are the fondest 
and the best, his aspirations the purest and most 
lofty. He has never emenpeol to oppose, by 
reasoning, any of those eternal first principles of 
our consciousness, the foundations of our moral 
and spiritual being. Where is the age of human 
history, the epoch of uninspired thought, in which 
this would not have been a rare and holy dis- 
tinction? He describes the human soul in a state 
of greater power and purity than it almost ever 
has existed in: he views it tried and exercised 
into a superhuman strength, sofiened into delight, 
regenerated into glory. 

"The other master poets of our day, have seen 
in man a being of admirable powers and deligtiul 
affections, but whose chiefest glory is an heayen- 
ward aspiration, and an immortal hope to be re- 
alized in a far, though certain futurity. Shelley 
wished to bring within our fleshly grasp, and to 
substantiate between the cradle and the grave, 
instead of beyond the valley and shadow of death, 
that revealed and prophetic intimation ; but amid 
a social system, founded on, and moved by, sel- 
fishness alone, the organs and frailties of an im- 
perfect humanity refused themselves to the over- 
powering task ; they clung to their native dust, 
while the fond and visionary longing of the poet 
soared to the Empyrean. A spirit, which teemed 
with the fairest phantoms and the sweetest affec- 
tions, was thus steeped in an over-portion of that 
bitterness which is mingled with the life-blood 
and heart-strings of every human breast. Judging 
of his mind as displayed in his poetry, his hopes 
are fierce and rushing longings; his dislike, a 
curse ; his sympathies, an absorbing passion ; the 
habitual pulses of his frame are the shocks of an 
earthquake. Such was the spirit, clothing in the 
most glorious forms of beauty the one purpose of 
purifying and ennobling its kind, on which were 
poured outall the vials of muddy wrath in the power 
of the ‘Quarterly Review? Such was the spirit 
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which, in all but its productions, is absolutely un- 
known to us, except through the short notice, at 
the beginning of a volume of posthumous poems, 
and a part of the book with which Mr. Hunt has 
just enlivened society and énriched literature. 
His information is full and consolatory, and we 
find in every line the authoritative verification of 
those conclusions, as to Mr. Shelley’s reverence 
and practice of all excellence, and habitual belief 
in the goodness of the Great Spirit that pervades 
the universe, which are at once a triumph of can- 
dour and charity, and an utter confusion and pros- 
tration to the whole herd of selfish bigots. 

- Of the remaining notices, we are most obliged 
to the author for that on Mr. Keats. The names 
of Coleridge and of Lamb call up to us so much 
more vivid ideas of the persons in question, that 
we Jearn comparatively little about them even 
from Mr. Hunt’s very pleasant sketches. But 
Mr. Keats’s reputation is at present but the 
shadow of a glory,—and it is also plain enough 
to be seen that his works, beautiful as they are, 
are yet but the faint shadow of his mind. His 
friend has commemorated his high genius, melan- 
choly fate, and unmerited contumelies, ina fitting 
tone of feeling. His was another of the bright 
minds at which a part of the public looked, for a 
time, only r wate the smoky glass of the Quar- 
terly Reviewers. But by a just and necessary re- 
tribution, the abuse of power has destroyed itself, 
and we doubt whether two hundred persons in the 
kingdom would now attach the slightest import- 
ance to the most violent lucubrations of Mr. 

‘Murray’s critics. Inthe case of poor Keats, the 
mischief was irreparable; for it is clear, that 
whatever predisposition to disease may have exist- 
ed, the brutality of the extra-orthodox Reviewers 
was the proximate cause of the death of an amia- 

| ble man and a great poet, at an age when most of 
his contemporaries were thinking of nothing but 
| pounds and shillings, or the excitements of ball- 
| rooms and burgundy, or the pleasure of covering 
the world with floods of anonymous calumny. 
We have neither space nor inclination to follow 
Mr. Hunt in his recollections of some dozen of 
persons, most of whom he despatches with three 
or four sentences. These matters are notthe least 
amusing of the book, but they are nuts which we 
must leave it to our readers to crack for them- 
selves. The 200 concluding pages are devoted by 
the authorto his own memoirs. These are spark- 
ling and interesting, and exhibit no falling off of 
talent, or lack of matter. But the entertainment 
to be drawn from them is of so different a kind 
from that of the previous notices, and so much 
less concentrated and engrossing, that Mr. Hunt 
certainly judged rightly in his original plan of 
opening the volume with that which is personal 
to himself; and thus giving us a ‘diapason ending 
full’ in Byron and Shelley. Indeed, we would ad- 
vise the readers of the book to proceed after this 
fashion ; and, beginning with the last division of 
work, to travel regularly backwards. To be sure, 
he will thus treat Mr. Hunt pretty much after the 
manner of the general who contrives to get into 
his enemy’s rear, and thus marches against the 
open side of all his successive entrenchments ; but 
we can promise him the perusal of a much more 
amusing and philosophical treatise, than if he were 
to follow Mr. Colburn’s arrangement. He would 
thus first arrive at the history of the author’s mind, 
and then come in contact with the produce of its 
maturity. Yet read Mr Hunt’s history of himself 
when and how we will, it is a curious, amusing, 
and valuable document. The account of his boy- 
hood is peculiarly picturesque and simple; the 
subsequent years are made of sterner stuff, and 
carry with them a deeper interest ; and the book 
is not tiresome, for a page, until he takes us to sea 
with him ; when the narrative will, we fear, be 
thought by many to display a little of the usual 
tediousness of a voyage. 
We hope, and doubt not, that Mr. Hunt is as fond 
of hearing as of telling the truth. If so, he will 
have no objection to let us give him our opinion 
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of his work, and of himself more especially, as 
the greater number of the few words we intend 
to use, will express nothing but approbation. 
* Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries,’ 
will receive a good deal of abuse, and give a great 
deal of amusement. It is written in a remarkably 
pleasant and lively style, without much pretension 
to dignity,—but with rather an uncommon share 
of ease, wit, fancy, and heartiness. We run on 
in Mr, Hunt’s company after so agreeable a fashion, 
that we never think of pausing to yawn, and sel- 
dom even to criticise. The only decided fault of 
his composition, for a certain fanciful quaintness 
is in our eyes any thing but a fault, is a prone- 
ness to employ common words in other than com- 
mon meanings. The word ‘ incontinence,’ for in- 
stance, is used over and over by our author, and 
never in the only sense which modern custom at- 
tachesto it. These things, however, do not occur 
so often as materially to impede our enjoyment 
of the many very amiable and admirable excel- 
lences which are spread over the whole of Mr. 
Hunt’s volume. His eagerness to promote the 
goodness and the happiness of mankind, his enthu- 
siasm for the beautiful, his reverence for truth, 
his willingness to sacrifise those merely per- 
sonal objects of popularity and wealth which his 
talents certainly put within his power, for the 
sake of battling against all constituted oppres- 
sion, and overthrowing every popular prejudice ; 
these are qualities of no ordinary nobility, which 
break out in every page of his book with a bright- 
ness that would well compensate us for ten 
thousand times more inconsistency and affectation 
than even a ‘ Quarterly Reviewer’ would dare to 
charge him with. These are merits which belong 
to Mr. Hunt himself, and which would probably 
display themselves with equal vigour, whatever 
he might publish upon any subject. But this 
volume brings to us recommendations of its own, 
of which we would wish to say a word or two. 
Its peculiar and distinctive value consists in this, 
that it brings us nearer to several of the master 
spirits of our time, and gives us a fairer view of 
their stature and proportions, than any other book 
we are acquainted with. Mr. Hazlitt shews him- 
self, in his volume of portraits, as in too many 
of his other writings, an intellectual harlequin, 
or literary posture-master, putting himself into 
attitudes for the amusement of his readers, now 
leaping through the fiery hoop of a paradox, now 
tumbling on the slack rope of a truism. Ourown 
sketches of Contemporary Authors, will aim at 
scarcely any thing more than to exhibit and ex- 
plain as clearly as we can the characteristics of 
celebrated writers, in so far as they are developed 
in their works. The author, whose volume we 
have just attempted to analyse, brings us into im- 
mediate personal intercourse with the celebrated 
men whom he describes, neither merging all 
sense of their individuality in the consideration of 
thosé general powers which they display in their 
works, nor looking at their domestic and social 
habits, and their minute external peculiarities, 
without a perpetual reference to the all-em- 
bracing sympathies, and all-penetrating intellects 
of which these are slighter and more familiar, 
though not less certain symptoms. 

Mr. Hunt, we imagine, is not a person to mis- 
interpret the feeling in which we are about to 
address to him a very little advice. We would 
request him to consider, whether, differing so 
largely and decidedly as he does from society in 
general, on many most oe subjects, it be 
wise in him to lay himself open to attack on 
points of no real importance to the world; to ex- 
pose his own feelings to annoyance, and his own 
reputation to injury, by little follies and affecta- 
tions which cannot possibly do good to any one. 
Surely he is certain of enough of fierce and brutal 
opposition for the weighty matters on which he is 
at outrance with established, and, we are willing 
to allow, corrupt feelings and opinions; without 
giving additional hold to the gripe of the ad- 
versary by petty egotism, and a liking for bringing 
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on the scene all the lightest peculiarites of him- 
selfand his family. The prophet, who exposed 
himself to ravening beasts for his religion, en- 
countered an honourable peril and won a holy 
renown; but the brahmin, who yields his limbs a 
feast and prey to vermin, gains nothing but the 
fretfulness of a disgusting irritation, and the 
name of knave, or fool, or madman. Mr. Hunt 
is none of these. We believe him to be a man of 
warm benevolence and strong principle; that he 
has considerable acquirements and extraordina 
abilities is abundantly clear; who then but himse 
could possibly render him ridiculous? 





THE BASTILE.—UNPUBLISHED. 


The Taking of the Bastile justified by the Acts and 
Writings of the Royalists. 

We have just received from Paris the proof- 
sheets of a work, now in the press, entitled, ‘ Re- 
Sutation du livre de ? Abbé de Montguillard sur la 
Revolution Frangaise.’ 

In this anonymous production of a young au- 
thor, whose real name is Laurent, we meet with 
the following passages, which contain the most 
important pH sco relative to one of the first 
a most striking events of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

‘ The most frightful projects were at that time 
meditated in the vicinity of the throne ; the people 
might have believed themselves on the eve of a 
political Saint Bartholomew : 

‘We learn from the Baron de Breteuil that the Duke 
d’Orléans, the Marquis de la Fayette, the Count de 
Mirabeau, the Abbé Sieles, Barnave, Chapelier, ' Lales, 
Tolendal, Monnier, and eight or ten other members of 
the National Assembly, were marked as victims abso- 
lutely necessary to the safety of the throne and of the 
state. A company of artillery had been quartered in 
the Queen’s stables, and no effort was made to conceal 
the fact that this company was destined to execute the 
members of the Assembly.’ 

A few days after the royal Session of the 23d 
of June, the same Minister to whom we owe this 
horrible disclosure, said at Versailles : 

‘The King is not bound to render any account of his 
actions to what is called the nation: he is absolute 
master of his kingdom, and if his subjects revolt, it is 
by the mest severe punishments that they should be 
recalled to obedience.’ 

When the Maréchal de Broglie had taken the 
command of the troops destined to dissolve the 
Assembly of the Etats Générauaz, the Baron de 
Breteuil, who may in some degree be considered 
as Prime Minister, from the unlimited influence 
which he exercised over the minds of both the 
King and the Queen ; the Baron de Breteuil said, 
publicly : 

* Moreover, if it is necessary to burn Paris, Paris 
must be burnt, and its inhabitants must be decimated 5 
great evils require the application of powerful reme~- 
dies.’ 

It is impossible, says M de Montgaillard, to 
discredit the evidence of those projects framed at 
Versailles, when it is pad net by the deposition 
of those who were the principal actors in them. 

The letter of the Marechal de Broglie to the 
Prince de Condé, (a letter which was printed and 
published at Paris and in London in 1789, but 
which has remained until this day unrefuted,) 
leaves not a single doubt on this point: 

* Monseigneur,—I always foresaw, and I once told 
your Highness, that the national Deputies were for the 
most part hungry wolves, who, tired of making use- 
less complaints, would seek a victim, and that victim 
would be the nobility.... With fifty thousand men I 
would willingly undertake the charge of dispersing 
these rebellious spirits, who reckon on their claims, 
and that crowd of weak-minded men, who listen, ap~ 
plaud, and encourage. A volley of cannon, or a dis« 
charge of artillery, would soon have dispersed these 
malcontents, and restored absolute power, which is on 
the eve of being extinguished, in the place of that spirit 
of republicanism which is now forming. But we must 
not sleep in the midst of dangers. It is necessary that 
a swall number of skilful and firm men, whose zeal and 
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prudence may be relied on, should concert measures 
for a revolution, and charge themselves with the execu- 
tion of it. No conspiracy could ever be more useful 
than such a one would be. . On this subject I will com- 
‘municate to your Highness other powerful, true, and 
deeply-felt reasons.’ 

However terrible this language may seem, how- 
ever odious the measures announced and recom- 
mended by the Maréchal de Broglie and the Baron 
de Breteuil, may appear to impartial men, it 
would scarcely be reasonable to copy now the 
pamphlets of that time, and to represent these 
defenders of monarchy, as beings naturally fero- 
cious and thirsting after the blood of their coun- 
trymen; I shall, therefore, carefully guard against 
that tone of bitterness and irritation to which the 
‘Abbé de Montgaillard has given way'in speaking 
of these enemies created by the Rev: lution. 

But after having made every allowance for 
their birth, their education, and their prejudices, 
in favour of the obstinate partisans of the ancien 
regime, after having explained the inflammatory 
and: bloodthirsty policy of some of the leading 
characters, by the sway of those circumstances 
and natural sentiments which at that time drove 
the majority of the nobility to extreme measures, 
for the defence of their social, position which was 
so violently attacked ; it is al’v just to remember 
that the third estate, no less attached to its own 
interests, must be allowed an equal degree of ar- 
dour in its defence, and menaced with devasta- 
tion and death, it may in its turn be permitted 
to repel danger by violence, without meriting to 
be branded as a horde of murderers. When the 
Parisians attacked the Bastile, the designs of the 
Court had only been revealed to them three days, 
by the return of Necker, and the sudden appear- 
‘ance of a body of strange troops in the middle of 
the capital. ‘On the 12th of July the Prince de 
Lambese, a man of ferocious and dissolute man- 
‘ners,’ says M. de Montgaillard, ‘ makes an expe- 
dition to the Thuilleries ; he advances fiercely, at 
the head of the Royal-German regiment and a 
Swiss corps, gallops through tlie crowd of peace- 
able citizens who filled the avenues ef the gardens, 
gives the order to his soldiers to attack them, 
‘and himself stabs a woman who’ unfortunately 
crossés his: road; an old man falls beneath his 
blows, dangerously wounded,~To murder! is 
immediately the cry—Vengeance! vengeance !’ 
This is the whole explanetion of the events of the 
month of July, this is the word which character- 
ised the insurrection in’ which fell Delannoy Sol- 
bray, Telésselles, Foulon, and Bertier; and if we 
still shudder at the remembrance of the dreadful 
fate to which the people condemned their van- 
quished enemies, let us no longer attribute the 
cause of their sufferings to the naturat ferocity 
of a crowd of wretches whio had collected: at 
Paris from all quarters of the globe, to constitute 
themselves the representatives of the revolutionary 
power; but rather let us see in it, the explosion 
of national rage unhappily provoked to acts of 
cruelty, by a murderois aggression. , 

Is it, indeed, possible to believe, that if the 
excesses which we deplore had not at that time 
Deen considered as the inevitable result of the 
violent measures resorted to by the aristocratical 
party, and the extreme irritation of the populace ; 
aif it were possible to attribute them exclusively 
to a handful of robbers, not even having in their 
favour the excuse ofthat excitement which was 
‘so universal. Can one believe that a man of Bar- 
neve’s character, whatever may be objected to his 
youth. and to the excess of enthusiasm by which 

e was at first carried away, would have permitted 
himself to have been led on so far as to absolve 
from the rostrum, thjs,scum of the human race, 
the purity of the blood they would have shed? 
Is it also likely, that the Archbishop of Paris 
would have proposed a Te Deum, and that a 
Bailly, a La Fayette, a Monnier, a Lalle, a La- 
rechfoucault, would have seconded it with enthu- 
siasm, if the memorable day, which plunged the 
nation into the most intoxicating joy, had only 





delivered the reins of Revolution into the hands 
of men destitute of feeling and of humanity, as M. 
de Montgaillard pretends? I will also venture to 
invoke the name of Camille Desmoulins; I will 
recal his sincere patriotism, his private virtues, 
his generous efforts to reconcile liberty and cle- 
mency, and lastly, his glorious death; and I 
will ask, if the spot from which this man com- 
municated his civic inspirations to the crowd 
which surrounded him, was really only the den of 
robbers, and the rendezvous of assassins; if the 
citizens who, following his‘example, hoisted the 
Badge of Union, which was afterwards the three- 
coloured cockade, and formed the first national 
army which was opposed by the Revolution, to the 
troops of the ancien regime, were only giving 
themselves up to the instinct or habit of murder 
and devastation. “What! have those patriotic 
muses who have decreed immortality to the con- 
qnerors of the Bastille, only sing the praises of 
those hideous men who are always seen to start up, 
as from beneath the earth, at the first commence- 
mentfof a tumult! And the cradle of liberty, 
which ought to flourish for the happiness of the 
world, isit to be found in the mire of prostitution ! 
No, no, M. de Montgaillard, let us throw a veil 
over the false and disgusting picture, which you 
have here drawn of the first patriotic volunteers, 
by whom France was saved from those frightful 
projects, which not long ago you yourself de- 
nounced to the execration of posterity. The sun 
of the 14th of July, is equally brilliant; in vain 
do you seek to sully its splendour.— If the 
history of man,’ says a celebrated writer, ‘ has 
ever presented an epoch fertile in circumstances 
of intense interest—in hidden and remote causes, 
in unlimited results, it is the epoch of the 14th of 
July—it is that first day of French liberty, in 
which, bya sudden explosion, a moment of true 
national feeling, overcame a despotism of so 
many centuries, and opened a new road to the 
destinies of mankind. 

Already hordes of foreign satellites infested 
Paris, eager for slavery, for intoxication, and for 
gold; already menaces, the insolent prelude of 
carnage, resounded; already the blood of the un- 
armed citizens began to flow, under the ferocious 
hand of a branch of the house of Lorraine, and of 
those Guises, the accustomed machinators of the 


crimes of the court, and the calamities of France. 


Suddenly, in this vast community, under the 
shade of silence, the citizens become soldiers ; the 
nation is no longer anything but one vast army ; 
it unfurls the national colours ; every thing gives 
way ; the tocsin sounds the hour of liberty; the 
iron yoke of the people is broken ; and tyrants, 
slaves, fetters, and impregnable towers, all yield 
to the valour of the people; and immediately, 
from street to street, from mouth to mouth, passes 
with the rapidity of lightning this grand and 
touching ery, ‘Vive la Liberte! la Bastille est prise’ 
This is the true history of that memorable day. 
The reader of,this glorious page feels his soul em- 
hued with yal: emotions of the writers, and 
can almostinagine himself a spectator of the im- 
posing scene, he retraces. 





SOUTH AMERICAN FREEDOM. 


Spirits of Tyrants! lo, your threats are vain, 
Vainly your thunders shake the startled sky, 

And flash the lightning terrors of your eye,— 
See! Liberty resumes her god-like reign: 

Far from the shores of abject trampled Spain, 
She call’d upon her sons to win or die, 

To burst long ages’ bonds of slavery, 

And feel they lived, and know that they were men. 
Your trampled brethren of the earth rejoice, 

And nurse, in hope, that bright and hallowed fire, 
In whose dread flame shall future kings expire. 
Then louder pour your despot-scaring voice, 

Till the wide world with Freedom’s name resound, 
And men grow monarch; at th’ inspiring sound. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Divertimento for the Piano-forte, the subjects 
Meyerbeer’s Opera of ‘ Emma di Resburgo.’ oa 
posed by G. Kiallmask. Chapell, 3s. 

This very deservedly popular writer for the piano- 
forte herewith presents to the public am interesting pro- 
duction, which, we think, musé add to his ‘ laure} 
wreath ;’ and our recommendation cannot be diminished 
by the name of Meyerbeer (the elegant .Meyerbeer) 
being employed in conjunction. Of the Opers, ‘ Emma 
di Resburgo,’ this is (we believe) the frst adaptation ; 
but were the composer to issue.one every week, owe 
think all musical ears must desire.to hear it, after 
nessing ‘ Il Crociato.’ In this Divertimento the man- 
nerism of Meyerbeer may be readily traced; and the 
only objection we offer to the piece is, that it is too 
short! It consists of but two movements ; the first 
being avery brief andante ; and we certainly expected 
more variety to have been distilled out of a whole 
Opera: but we hope the success of this may cause the 
production of a second Divertimento. 


‘ When You're Roaming,’ in answer to the celebrated 
cavatina ‘ Pve been Roaming,’{composed expressly far 
Madame Vestris, to whom it is inscribed. By t: E. 
Horn, author of ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ ‘ I've been Roam- 
ing,’ &c. Mayhew and Co. 2s. 

Certainly no man has a better right to answer 
Charles Horn, than Charles Horn himself! but, this 
answer is written by Harry Stoe Van Dyke! and his 
words instead of breathing a reply, are composed of 
questions throughout ; for example, the first line is as 
follows : 

‘When you’re roaming, when you’re roaming, where 

the dews are fair to see,’ 

‘Do you ever, do you ever, give a thought to love 

and me?’ &c. &c. . 

We cannot but recommend all who possess the first 

song, also to obtain possession of the second, and 

Messrs. Mayhew and Co., will agree, that this is ‘ most 

excellent advice.’ We cannot speak of the origi 

of Horn’s music in the present instance, as it so forcibly 

reminds one of Smith's favourite, and very pretty song, 

* Follow follow over Mountain,’—but it is an exceed- 

ingly lively and desirable ballad notwithstanding, and 

a worthy companion to its elder sister. It is also com- 

posed expressly for our modern Terpsichore, and if she 

sings it without being paid for so doing, the com 

and publisher will have reason to feel satisfied and 

obliged. 


Four Popular Airs, from the celebrated Opera, * Der 
Freischittz, for the Piano-forte. Composed by Carl 
Von Weber. Balls, 2s. 
lt may now be justly deemed a little late to publish 

and criticise poor Weber’s ‘ Freischiitz ’ in any shape; 
but the four Airs here offeréd may, to school teachers 
and school-girls, form the cream of the ‘piece, and to 
such persons we can offer them as being teachable, 
playable, and consequently desirable. They are,—lst, 
the March, (which precedes the laughing chorus in the 
first scene ;) the Waltz; 3d the Bridemald’s song; 
and 4th the Huntsman’s chorus,—easily arranged in 
five pages, and ‘ cheap at the price.’ 





Mr. Lough, the youthful sculptor, whose early suc- 
cess has been such as to warrant expectation of much 
higher accomplishment, has a group, in clay, in @ 
very forward state, of Iris waking Somnus. 

Lady Caroline Lamb, whose name has been so much 
before the literary world, as the authoress of Glenar- 
von, and the early friend of Lord Byron, expired, at 
her apartments in Pall Mall, on Friday evening last, 
after a lingering illness. 

The Duchess Jof Duras, the friend of Madame de 
Stael, and the authoress of the two charming novels, 
‘Ourika,’ and ‘Edouard,’ in which she is considered t® 
have emulated, with success, the Tencins and Lafayettes, 
lately died at Nice, after a long and painful illress.. She 
was the daughter of the Count de Kersaint, who yoted 
against the putting to death of Louis XVL, resigne#l 
his office of Deputy, on the 20th of January, 1793, and 
on the same day, inserted in the ‘ Moniteur,’ a letter, 
which cost him his life, and which contained the fol- 
lowing heroic words : ‘ If I have had the misfortune to 
be the colleague of the panegyrists and instigators of 
the 2nd of September, I would defend my memory 
from the reproach of having been their accomplice ; 
for this, a moment only remains to me: to morrow, 
(21st January,) perhaps it will be no longer. time.’ 
Madame de Duras, an exile almost from her birth, 
drew her last breath in a foreign land : her two daugh- 
ters, the Duchess of Rauzan, and M de. la 
Rochejaquelin atteaded her dying moments. - 
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PICTURES OF SOCIETY—DRAWN FROM LIFE, 
BY A NOBLEMAN. 


: No. IL 
Scene—Clichy ; the Residence of Madame Réeamier, 


* Le souvenir, présent céleste, 
Ombre des biens que l'on n‘a plus, 
Est encor un plaisir qui reste 
Aprés tous ceux qu’on a perdus.’ 


' "Fue hour of dinner was so near that we beg- 
g the Duchess to convey us without delay to 
ichy, but at parting she invited us to a ball, 
which she intended to give that day week, at the 
‘Hotel de Richelieu, where she was set down ; 
she begged Madame Récamier to bring d’Espin- 
chal, which we engaged to do. As we entered 
the Chateau the clock struck 5, the hour at which 
dinner was always on the table, tor M. Récamier 
loved punctuality as much for his own sake as for 
the convenience of his friends, whom he was in 
‘the habit of inviting from Paris. We accordingly 
found him surrounded with a company, which in- 
‘cluded M. de Lalande, the astronomer, and MM. 
Degerando and Camille Jordan, two estimable 
philanthropists. Our host was busily engaged in 
performing the honours of Paris in miniature to 
each of the many new arrivals, and not a little 
yexed at our absence. M. Récamier was as sim- 
ple in his own desires and personal appearance, 
as his house was splendid in decorations. His 
*yiches were like perfumes, which are least sensi- 
ble to those on whom they are most lavished. 
* Devoted to the weighty affairs, which every day 
were increasing his credit, he committed to his 
charming wife (who from her age might have 
been mistaken for his daughter) the care of receiving 
the gentlemen who were recommended to him 
from every quarter of the globe. Plain, good- 
~ hearted, and beneficent, without ostentation, M. 
Récamier, who was indebted for his fortune only 
to his activity and knowledge of the banking bu- 
giness, encouraged all the charities and acts of 
generosity which distinguished each day of 
uliette’s life, and was delighted at the manner in 
which she shone in the ~ er of opulence in 
which she was plaeed. He rejoiced to see his 
wife equally attentive tothe smallest shop-keeperin 
an inconsiderable village, as to the Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary of one of the masiers of the world. 
Her happy star appeared to-have destined her to 
please, and if happiness consists in being loved, 
what woman could be said to enjoy a greater 
share of happiness than she did? A remarkable 
guest, the celebrated Savage of Aveyron, was still 
waited for; at length he arrived, accompanied 
by his preceptor, physician, and benefactor, 
Yzard. his man, whose origin is un- 
known, was found in the forest of Aveyron, 
where he had, without doubt, for many years 
lived upon fruits and vegetables, and whatever 
animals he could catch by running them down, or 
by darting at them, a short stick which he managed 
with surprising dexterity. The wood-cutters con- 
trived totake him byenvelloping him in nets. Soon 
after his capture he was brought to Paris, and the 
overnment ‘placed him under the care of Dr. 
Yzard; who felt the greatest anxiety to restore 
him to society, and conceived an affection for 
him only to be equalled by that of a tender father 
for a beleved child. Nevertheless, all the pains 
‘which-were taken could not subdue his savage 
habits; and, whether from his want of atten- 
tion or from some imperfect conformation, he 
‘could’ never be brought to make any other 
use of his voice than to utter some guttural 
sounds, in imitation of the cries of different 
animals. Madame Récamier made him sit at her 
side, supposing, no doubt, from the influence of a 
little womanish vanity, that the same beauty which 
eaptivated those who were civilized, would receive 
equal homage from this child of nature, who ap- 
peated to be about fourteen years old. But, too 
Touch occupied with the variety of food, which he 


‘devouted with excessive voracity as fast as it was 





set before him, he paid but little regard to the 
lovely eyes, the attention ef which he attracted. 
When the dessert was served, and he had very 
cunningly thrust into his ae all the good 
things he could make them hold, he slipped away 
quietly from the table. As a warm dispute had 
arisen between M. de Laharpe and the astronomer 
Lalande, upon the singular taste of the latter for 
eating spiders, and his atheistical opinions, no 
one perceived that the young savage had quitted 
the dining-room, until a noise in the garden 
made M. Yzard suppose, that no other than his 
pupil could be the cause of it. He rose to ascer- 
tain whether his suspicions were well founded. 
We all followed him from curiosity, and traversed 
the garden in quest of the fugitive, whom we 
soon perceived crossing the lawn with the swift- 
ness of ahare. To ensure full freedom of mo- 
tion, he had stripped himself to his shirt. On 
reaching the great walk of the park, planted with 
very tall chesnut trees, he tore his last remaining 
garment in two, as if it had been made of gauze. 
He instantly mounted the tree nearest him, with 
the agility of a squirrel, and seated himself among 
its highest branches. The ladies who had fol- 
lowed us arrived at the foot of the tree, just in 
time to see perched in it this bird of strange 
plumage, for his body was entirely covered with 
hair, and his whole appearance very disagreeable. 
We might therefore attribute to disgust, as well as 
to decorum, the rapid retrograde march, and the 
cry of affright, which the fair spectators on seeing 
their savage protegé in his undress. 

When the ladies had removed, we set to work 
to catch a second time the child of the woods, and 
M. Yzard employed all the means, with which he 
was familiar, to entice him back, but without 
effect ; for the savage, insensible to the entreaties of 
his preceptor, or afraid of the punishment, which 
he supposed might follow his prank, leaped from 
branch to branch, and from tree to tree, till at 
last no more branches or. trees remained before 
him, as he had reached the ne plus ultra of the 
avenue. The gardener uow bethought himself of 
showing him a basket full of peaches, and nature 
yielding to, this argument, he descended from the 
tree and allowed himself to be taken. We made, 
as well as we could, an indispensable garment for 
him, out of a petticoat supplied bythe gardener’s 
niece, and having thus muftied him up, we packed 
him into the carriage, in which he arrived, leaving 
the guests to draw a great and useful comparison 
between the perfection of civilized life and the 
afflicting picture of savage nature, of which this 
day had afforded us so striking a contrast. 

ear seven o’clock several carriages followed 
each other into the avenues, bringing the evening 
visitors, among whom were the Russian Ambas- 
sador, with his secretaries, the Counts Cobentzel, 
one of whom was thé Austrian Ambassador, and 
Sigismond de , who, being an old friend 
of Juliette, introduced to her the young Prince 
Dolgoronki, with whom he had just arrived from 
St. Petersburgh. Fruit and ices were served to 
the new comers, while they were entertained with 
an account of the Savage, which exceedingly de- 
lighted the Diplomatists, and caused the pretty 
huntresses to blush. In a short time, however, 
the conversation having txken a more serious 
turn, partly political and partly learned; Ma- 
dame Récamier proposed a walk in the village, 
whither we were all eager to accompany her. 
After a few turns, the sounds of a violin, a fife, 
and tambourin, drew us aside in the direction of 
the river. 

There was a wedding at the Guinguette of 
Clichy, and the party were dancing under a pretty 
little pavilion. Juliette and her young friends 
proposed that we should join the rural festival. 
he bride and bridegroom, flattered by the honour 
of our visit, received us with every mark of re- 
spect; and the piquant contrast, which our arrival 
produced in the picture, may be easily conceived. 
All-powerful influence of beauty! Grave diplo- 
matists and dull financiers now strove to rival the 





nimble movements of the light-hearted villagers, 
and these natives of the North, for the first time, 
attempted to glide through the mazes of a French 
dance, ‘in the presence of the most graceful and 
ecomeneaes women in the world, and a general 
tone of gaiety heightened the interest of a scene 
whieh was worthy at once of the pencils of Teniers 
and Albano. A brilliant carick stopped at the 
door of the cabaret, and an elegant young man 
alighted from it. This was Ouvrard, whose vast 
fortune exceeded all the accumulations of wealth 
that had ever been heard of. Ouvrard was 
at this time scarcely thirty years of age, and 
besides countless millions of money, he pos- 
ssessed the handsome head and features of 
the Antoninus. These recommendations were 
of course sufficient to insure him a welcome re- 
ception. Consequently, without giving him time 
to explain how he happened to come to the guin- 
guette instead of to the chdteau, we madehim stand 
up for the dance, and the little bride was assigned 
to him for a partner ; and certainly the heroine of 
the /éte, when, in the morning, she gave her hand 
to a fisherman of Clichy, little dreamed that in 
the merry dance of the evening her own would be 
pressed alternately by a millionnaire and an am- 
bassador. During the dance, one of Madame 
Récamier’s bracelets came unfastened, and was 
picked up by Prince Dolgoronki. It bore the 
following device in letters of gold, on a blaek 
ground: Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu’un moment, 
and when the Prince clasped the ornament on the 
arm of its fair owner, he said, “‘ This is a very 
grave motto for a pretty woman.” “‘ This will 
explain it,” said Juliette, — him the other 
bracelet, on which was inscribed, Chagrin d'amour 
dure toute la vie. ‘‘ Am | not prudent thus to carry 
about with me a monitor which teaches me to 
shun the source of so much unhappiness? And 
ought I not to frame from these little mottoes 
a rule of conduct, even though a sacred bond did 
not render it my duty to do so?’ ‘I heard no 
more. Night was approaching, and the rural 
ball broke up. Juliette took Count Markoff’s 
arm, and we returned to the chateau. There we 
found a numerous party assembled, among whom 
were Madame de Stael, Madame Vio}ti, General 
Marmont and his wife, and the Marchioness and 
Marquis of Lachesini. The last mentioned in- 
dividual was a man of talent and a diplomatist, 
enjoying the confidence of his sovereign. His 
reputation had arrived before him in his embassy 
from Prussia. Pleasures whith succeeded each 
other so rapidly, seemed to admit no interval of 
reflection. After the first ceremonious greetings 
were ended, it was proposed taat we should con- 
clude the evening by acting proverdes: this was 

lacing some of our partyin the most advantageous 
ight in which they could possibly be viewed. 
Madame de Stael could show off her talent for 
improvisation, which rendered her conversation 
so attractive. Madame Viotti could show us how 
well she deserved the title of the Tenth Muse, 
which Laharpe had given her; and the Count de 
Cobentzel, who was esteemed one of the best actors 
of the Hermitage Theatre, at the court of the 
Empress Catharine, afforded us an opportunity 
of judging of that talent which had been described 
as inimitable, by M. de Legur, and all the Rus- 
sians of our acquaintance. We began with some 
dramatic scenes. Madame de Stael performed 
Hagar, represented Ismael* her son, and Juliette 
was the angel. It would be a difficult task to 
describe the effect produced by Madame de Stael, 
in this eminently dramatic character, and yet the 
manner in which she pourtrayed the workings of 
deep sorrow and despair, suggested by the situa- 
tion of Hagar, well deserves to be recorded. 
Though the performance took place in a room, 
the dramatic illusion was perfect. With her long 
black hair dishevélled, she appeared as perfectly 
identified with the character she performed, as 





© This young man was killed in a duel, at Stock- 
holm, when scarcely 20 years of age. ; 
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Juliette, in all her modest beauty, was the exact 
personifiation of hers, 
* Oh woman, lovely woman, 
Angels are painted fair to look like you.’ 

Madame de Stael—portraiture of maternal love 
in the character of Hagar—was marked by all the 
enthusiastic energy which she subsequently evinced 
in her writings, whenever they alluded to her fa- 
ther. Inspired by the applause of the admiring 
circle which surrounded her, she was, perhaps, 
never more perfectly herself. Every word, every 
look was an emanation of genius; and to see her 
was to be convinced that, talent like that of de 
Stael, even when unaided by beauty, may suffice 
to render its possessor the object of the most 
powerful passion that a woman can excite. 

This scene being concluded, the proverbes com- 
menced ; but in the interval, Madame Viotti sang 
us her Jast new romance, which was then quite in 
vogue in Paris—L’émigration du Plaisir. In the 
proverbes, the different authors who were present 
kept up a smart contest of wit and talent ; and M. 
Cobentzel justified all the praise that had been be- 
stowed on him. But it appeared that he excelled 
in low comedy, to the great horror of his diplo- 
matic brethren, who would not very readily pardon 
him for exchanging his embroidered coat for the 
garb of Crispin. 

After proverbs we amused ourselves with acted 
charads. In jthese all the company took part. 
We disguised ourselves as well as we could, and 
we got through our parts, some well, some ill. 
The most awkward were the most amusing. At 
length eleven o’clock struck, and supper was 
announced. Supper is always, and everywhere, 


the most pleasant act of the day’s drama. The 
Marquis de Lachesini observed, that breakfast 
was for friendship, dinner for etiquette, luncheon 
for childhood, and supper for love and confidence. 
Yes, replied M. de Narbonne; then one begins 
to think of the easy chair, the bustle of the a is 


over, the candles shed a softer light, the ladies 
hecome more engaging, as the moment of their 
sovereignty approaches. This turn of the con- 
versation produced many happy sallies of wit; 
and time slipped away so rapidly, that we could 
not believe it was midnight. It is with life as 
with wealth; we are lavish of it when we have 
abundance before us; and we cling to it only 
when it draws to an end. 

At last we prepared to take our departure ; but 
before we separated, M. Ouvrard invited Madame 
Récamier and the rest of the company to a hunt- 
ing party in the following week,* at his beautiful 
estate of Rainey, which he had lately purchased, 
and where he was said to live in a style of splen- 
dour exceeding that which the Duke of Orleans 
formerly displayed. Juliette and her friends ac- 
cepted his invitation. Thus, with the hope ofa 
new and near pleasure, closed this delightful day, 
which, like every other we spent at this time, 
seemed a festival ia honour of a womau, whose 
character, virtues, and beauty well deserved the 
admiration which, every moment of her life, was 
paid to her. 





STATE OF SPANISH LITERATURE FROM THE 
INVASION OF NAPOLEON.—No. II. 

Ir Spanish Literature, during a six years bloody 
war, and an obstinate division among those who 
cultivated it, nevertheless found the means of its 
own extension, and even of acquiring new 
glory, through the foresight and liberality of the 
two governments which respectively held sway in 
Spain, the subsequent period of 1814, became, in 
every branch of science, one of the most lament- 
able and fatal ever experienced from the united re- 
action of barbarism and tyranny, even in the mid- 
die ages. Buonaparte himself was amply avenged 
for the humiliations he had just experienced in 





* This party will form the subject of my next 
Sketch, 





Spain, when, soon after he had given freedom to 
the captive of Valengay, he saw the absolute power 
re-established, and those evils renewed with re- 
doubled fury, the remedies of which he discovered, 
and had only time partially to apply. In the train 
of that insidious decree issued by Ferdinand VII. 
in Valencia, on the 4th of May, 1814, and which 
may be considered as the presage of that bitter 
persecution subsequently directed against patriot- 
ism and learning, came the restoration of mo- 
nachism, together with the whole of its deadly 
influence on public morals and education, on 
the direction of the State, and on the fate of all 
classes of the community. The two politico- 
literary parties, denominated Nationals a Afran- 
cesados, (followers of the French,) who, whilst 
placed in competition to each other, had been 
equally anxious to establish the prosperity of their 
country, although by means perfectly opposed, 
were severally persecuted, and almost all the in- 
dividuals of which they were composed, compelled 
toseek an asylum in a foreign land ; whilst the rest, 
particularly those belonging to the National party, 
who had the courage to brave the anger of their 
enemies, were immured in dungeons, or, in The 
most arbitrary manner, and without any previous 
trial, transported to loathsome depots, appropriated 
only to the punishment of felons. 

That same Literature by which the two great 
political divisions were respectively distinguished, 
and which, if it had been united, would, of itself, 
have proved invincible, became an immediate 
object of acrimonious attack to a third party, 
which on their downfal triumphantly reared its 
terrific head. In order to combat the opinions 
of those who had so lately confederated for the 
defence and regeneration of their country, the 
tribunal of the Inquisition was forthwith re-esta- 
blished, the freedom of the Press destroyed, and 
productions the most harmless in themselves, even 
many really pious, and such as contained no- 
thing beyond innocent amusement, were at once 
subjected to the censure of grovelling monks and 
friars. Many examples might be quoted of the 
base and disgusting use which these vindictive 
censors made of their ill-gotten ministry; but it 
will suffice to record the ridiculous manner in 
which the Dominican Friars of Saint Thomas, in 
Madrid, refused a license for the printing of a 
paraphrased version of the Psalms, made, in a 
superior style, by Carabajal. The reverend Fathers 
on this occasion, among other foolish objections 
started in support of the censure they passed on 
so meritorious an undertaking, declared, ‘ that 
although the work in question was both extensive 
and diffuse,’ (besides the version, it contained 
many copious notes and learned illustrations,) 
they noticed, ‘ that the author had not even once 
mentioned the Roman Pontiff, from which cir- 
cumstance they inferred that he must necessarily 
be infected with the heresy of the Jansenists.’ 
With such an example as this before his eyes, 
where is the man who will not pronounce Spain 
to be a country abounding in the most singular 
contrasts ? 

During the last sad period of Spanish history 
alluded to, no other permissions have been granted 
by the Boards of Censure, than for the printing 
of infamous and venal effusions, expressly 
written for the purpose of blackening the memory 
of the fallen and persecuted a. The most 
stupid ignorance—the most debased fanaticism, 
then obtained possession of the pulpit, of the 
professor’s chair, and even of the hall of justice. 
A new plan of studies was formed for the rising 
youth, filled with doctrines the most monstrous 
and antiquated, as well as the most rigidly ultra- 
montane; and eventually the Jesuits were re- 
established, by trampling under foot all the legal 
forms, so much the more sacred and worthy of 
respect, as the abolition of that dangerous society 
had been courageously carried into effect by a mo- 
narch, so distinguished for his piety as was Charles 
Ill., and approved of by the learned Ganganelli. 
The petulance, or rather hardihood, of the elated 
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re-actionists at the time rose so high, that they 
fearlessly proclaimed, ‘ that the Jesuits had never 
had any other enemies than those who were them. 
selves inimical to the Catholic Chureh” And 
who had the shamelsss audacity to sign a deeree 
so barbarous as this? The very same monarch 
who, when it suited him for the furtherance of 
other designs, boasted that he was the grandson of 
Charles III. ; in like manner, as the sovereigns of 
a neighbouring realm, as a lure to the people, 
sport with the memory of a Henri IV. 

All the houses and establishments of the loyalist 
order, which had been sequestrated and legally 
appropriated to the uses of the commonwealth, 
were at once restored to the subversive apostles 
of theocracy, and, among all the Spanish prelates 
intrusted with the care of souls, there was only 
one, the Bishop of Barcelona, who had the 
courage to resist so improvident a measure, by 
refusing to surrender up, to its former possessors, 
the College of Bethlem, which, in the interval, 
hnd been appropriated to the more useful pur. 

oses of a public seminary. No one in power, 

owever, followed his example; all the men of 
influence, on the contrary, flattered and upheld 
the Government, by hastening to obey a mandate 
of so preposterous a nature, and readily joined to 
carry into effect a determination emanating from 
the highést authority, although so much at variance 
with the policy, religion, and justice of the coun. 
try, as well understood. 

Almost as a necessary consequence of the new 
order of things, the teaching of the first rudiments 
to youth was instantly confided to cowled fanatics ; 
and when the Government, through the effect of 
one of those extraordinary whims which some- 
times add a kind of relief to the gloomy character 
of the presiding despot, wished to establish schools 
on the Lancastrian system, the result was only 
momentary, and confined to the capital ; the idea 
being universally opposed in the provinces, which 
were completely overawed, or given up to the in- 
fluence of the monastic orders. For this very 
reason, the ministers of the reigning monarch, at 
the moment, perhaps, impelled more by the sti- 
mulus of shame than any intuitive principle of 
real liberality, were unable to establish any of the 
new societies projected, or encourage those already 
formed for the promotion of commerce, the arts, 
and agriculture, so great was the spirit of opposi- 
tion to the introduction of every kind of reform, 
or the adoption of usefu' establishments, which 
had stood the test of experience in other countries. 
Almost all the literary establishments in Madrid 
closed their labours, and suspended their custom- 
ary premiums. The theatre, which, during the 
prevalence of a six years’ war, in Madrid, had re- 
produced all the beauties of the Calderon school, 
and in Cadiz, lighted up the patriotic fire with 
the ‘ Numantia’ of Ayala, as well as many other 
pieces, highly coloured, and adapted to awaken 
the soldier’s pride, as well as to invigorate the 
national spirit, was soon confined to the repre- 
sentation of frivolous or revolting pieces, devoid 
of taste, in an impure style, or such only as tended 
to the depravity of public morals. The press was 
exclusively confined to reprints ; and if any thing 
original, marked by the hand of genius, perchance 
issued from it, it was instantly called in, as was 
the case with the ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Jovel- 
lanos,’ by Senor Caen y Bermudez. Every thing 
that was allowed to circulate, bore the stamp of 
insignificance; was purposely written to obscure 
the glory of Spain, or rivet the chains of despo- 
tism. 

By means like these, it was that such a work as 
the ‘Defence of the Altar and the Throne,’ by Senor 
Valez, triumphed, and even secured to its author, 
first, the bishoprick of Ceuta, and afterwards the 
metropolitan see of Burgos. Yes, a work of this 
kind, from the pen of a clergyman, and evidentl 
written for a mere political purpose, it may be said, 
came out triumphant, notwithstanding it had been 
rejected by the respectable College of Lawyers, ia 
Madrid, who pronounced it to be contrary to the 
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royal prerogatiyes of the crown, and opposed to 
the freedom of the church of Spain. The Mi- 
pister of the day, Lozano de Torres, in the most 
arbitrary manner, however, commanded not only 
the first volume, which had already undergone an 
official censure, to be printed; but also the second 
one, even before it had been submitted to the 

roper authorities by the author. In like manner, 
also, triumphed the ‘Institutions of Philosophy,’ 
written by a friar, and infinitely inferior to those 
of the antiquated Goudiso, which were, neverthe- 
less, ordered to be received as a classical work 
in all the universities and public schools. A 
similar patronage was bestowed on the ‘ Collec- 
tion of Memoirs for the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ notwithstanding the 
anachronisms and other glaring defects with which 
it abounds, as well as the revolting audacity with 
which the author endeavours to make the whole 
of Europe subservient to the interests of the 
Roman See. These three works, among the few 
original ones published in these unhappy times,and 
the most remarkable for their pompous titles, the 
tendency of the doctrines they adyocate, and the 
marked protection they received from Court, may 
be considered as a criterion of that spirit by 
which the present rulers of Spain are actuated ; 
and will serve as @ just standard of that class of 
Literature which kas unhappily succeeded to that 
heroic ardour and refined taste which had so 
triumphantly began to display itself, even in times 
of desolation, civil war, and distress. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Council Office—Board of Trade, &c. 


Tue claim of architecture to be ranked among 
the Fine Arts has been sometimes disputed, on 
the ground that it is not an art of imitation—that 
the imitative quality requisite to entitle it to the 
name of an art, is necessarily waning to it, be- 
cause it has no type to copy from. Nature, argue 
the propounders of this doctrine, has furnished 
figures and landscapes for the study of the painter 
and the sculptor; as models for the practitioner, 
and as criterions for the observer. It is the pro- 
vince, they say, of the pencil and of the chisel to 
select from these originals ; to combine them and 
to compose from them ; and it is in proving them- 
selves faithful disciples of the great mistress of all 
art—in adhering to her rules, in catching her 
spirit, in infusing into the copies the truth, the 
life, the beauty, which she breathes oer all her 
works, that the highest merit of the sister Arts 
of Sculpture and Painting consists. And the more 
successful, it is added, are the efforts of the ariist 
to imitate the models thus presented to him by 
nature, the more effectually will his performances 
charm the senses, and satisfy the judgment of the 
world, from which he must look for the meed of 
his labours. But for arehitecture, it is uryed, 
there is provided no natural standard which may 
serye the professor as a guide, and the critic as a 
test: no type so obvious that every observer shall 
be bound to be cognizant of it; so certain, that 
every follower of the Art may appeal to it, and ac- 
cording to his skill in adopting it, claim the ap- 
probation of his contemporaries, and feel assured 
of the applause of posterity. 

Whatever doubt may be entertained of the 
force of this reasoning, and of the justice, on the 
strength of it, of depriving Architecture of the 
title of a Fine Art, the fact itself of the non-ex- 
istence of an obvious original, and of the disad- 
vantages to the Art, which accrue from the want 
of one, cannot be questioned. They are proved 
by the circumstances which attended the revival 
of the Arts, and by the subsequent state of Euro- 
pean architecture, from the fourteenth century to 
the present day. 

The circumstances under whieh Painting and 
Architecture emerged from the barbarity of the 
lower ages were similar. Their elevation from 


the degraded condition into which they had fallen 
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must be attributed, in a great measure, to the ob- 
servation, which had become a vogue, of the ex- 
amples found among the monuments of ancient 
Rome ; and the superiority of the yenerable relics 
of the Empire over the rude and grotesque works 
which had succeeded on their decay, forced itself 
on the attention of the professors of design, in 
each of its branches, nearly at the same time. It 
happened, however, that these admired specimens, 
surpassing, as they unquestionably did, all that 
existed at the period of their discovery, were 
themselves but corruptions. The paintings of the 
baths of Titus were, at best, but elegant extrava- 
gancies; the decorative parts of the Coliseum 
were but misapplications of architectural mem- 
bers, of the origin and real meaning of which, 
those who had employed them were ignorant. 

Thus far, therefore, the benefits derived by 
the two Arts of Painting and Architecture, from 
an acquaintance with ancient models, was equal. 
But the parallel was but of short continuance. 
The early discovery in the case of Painting, of a 
primitive model in nature, gave it an advantage 
which Architecture has never enjoyed. 

When Raphael, for instance, after his happy 
discoyery in the baths of Titus, made his grand 
stride to the perfection of painting, he profited 
by the hints which the works he there found 
threw out to him, to take nature for his model; 
and by so doing he raised himself to the rank of 
the prince of painters. Had he continued to copy 
implicitly the treasures of those subterranean 
vaults, to take the dimensions of the figures, 
and to analyse the colours; instead of elevating 
himself to supremacy among historical painters, 
he would have remained a mere fantastic decora- 
tor; and instead of enjoying the glorious immor- 
tality which his ‘ School of Athens’ ensures to his 
name, he would have had but a secondary cele- 
brity, founded on his graceful vagaries in the 
galleries of the Vatican. Happily, a glance at the 
ornamented ‘chambers of the son of Vespasian, 
suggested to his comprehensive genius other 
ideas besides that of blindly copying them. He 
distinguished the truth they centained from the 
absurdities mixed up in them; his sagacity per- 
ceived a real model; and applying himself to the 
study and imitation of that original, he thence- 
forth changed his style; and, abandoning the 
beaten track which he had trodden till then, and 
into which he had been led by the maxims of a 
semi-barbarous age, and by the Jessons of aati- 
quated preceptors, he from that moment took 
the path to which nature pointed him, and made 
her his tutoress. The cease proved widely dif- 
ferent with regard to Architecture. 

The professors of this Art, convinced at a very 
early period of the superiority of the Roman mo- 
numents over whatever works subsequent ages 
had produced, deyoted themselyes most laudably 
to the study of those venerable ruins. But they 
laboured in the dark, with tools, of the proper 
employment of which, they were ignorant; to 
them no natural type presented itself; they mis- 
took the corruptions before them for originals ; 
no light broke in on their obscurity to disclose to 
them the origin and true use of the objects of 
their admiration; it never occurred to them that 
there was any secret to search for, or that they 
were perpetuating blunders ; so that abandoning 
themselves to veneration for whatever was an- 
vient, they studied defects no less than excel- 
lencies, they adopted deformities as well as 
beauties, and transmitted the errors of their an- 
cestors, as rules for their posterity. 

Still more to the misfortune and detriment of 
the Art, it happened, that of these very monu- 
ments, now become the objects of idolatry, after 
ages in which they had been mouldering-in neg- 
lect, few were sufliciently entire to afford con- 
clusive rules for the application of their particular 
parts. The best preserved of them, moreover, 
being naturally those of the most recent date, were 
consequently most replete with abuses, Of the 





best: edifices mere morsels remained, which, 
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however capable of serving as specimens of de- 
tails, afforded but little, if any, instruction for 
their general adaptation and employment. 

Thus the artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, neglecting the exercise of reason, and 
for want of penetration to distinguish between 
the faulty sad. the good, between pure originals 
and corrupted imitations, did little more for the 
Art than eternalize abuses, and engage it in tram- 
mels, from which it has never since been libe- 
rated. From that period to the present day, their 
successors have blindly followed the course they 
marked out—have trodden indeed, in their ve 
steps; and the only revolutions that have occurr 
to vary the uniformity of blunders, have happened 
when a coxcomb-artist, such as Borromini, more 
daringly absurd than his predecessors, has car- 
ried the extravagancies of vitiated taste to a pitch 
so revolting, that the disease has worked itself a 
partial cure, and effected a return to the com- 
parat./ely purer style of the early imitators of 
the Roman monuments. 

England has not avoided the errors which have 
corrupted the architectural taste of the rest of 
Europe. Our architects likewise have affected 
to take the remains of ancient Rome for their 
models ; and they have not been more sagacious 
than the blindest of the idolaters of antiquity, in 
discriminating between purities and abuses, be- 
tween merits and defects, or more successful in 
their applications of ancient examples. Not con, 
tent even with copying deformities and adopting 
errors, they seem, moreover, to take wanton de- 
light in corrupting what is avowedly and really 
excellent. 

We need not go far in search of a proof of this 
allegation. Before us is the order of the Temple of 
Juprrer Stator, the boast of the Roman Forum, 
applied by Mr. Soane, the most inyentive ar- 
chitect of our Board of Works, to the facade of the 
Council Office at Whitehall. Few of our readers 
will require to be reminded, that the portion of 
this temple, which is still standing in the Campo 
Vaccino, and which consists of three marble 
columns, with a fragment of entablature, is univer 
sally acknowledged to be the finest specimen, 
not only of the architecture of the Augustan age, 
but of the Corinthian order, not merely in Rome, 
but throughout the whole ancient world. Whe- 
ther contemplated in the original, or through the 
medium of drawings, it inspires unequivocal 
admiration, as a perfect model of the florid style ; 
and from the inferences deducible from the dimen- 
sions and relative position of the three columns 
and their entablature, it is clear that the elegance 
and propriety of their arrangement, as members 
of an entire edifice, were equal to the grace of 
the proportions of the still existing parts, and to 
the beauty, however exquisite, of their enrich- 
ments. Mr. Soane, therefore, has evinced his 
taste, hy showing a partiality for this order, and 
by selecting so fine an example: and that he 
might produce a perfect work, he had but to copy 
implicitly the admired original. 

But a Roman temple would not suit the pur- 
pose of a British Council Office. Mr. Soane had, 
therefore, three alternatives to choose from: Ist, 
To alter the order and adapt it to the purpose fer 
which it was required, and in so doing, to im- 
prove, but at any rate not to injure, the effect of 
the original. 2d. To abandon it altogether as 
inappropriate. 3d. To alter and to spoil it. The 
first of these was next to impossible ; the second 
was an exercise of forbearance too wise to be 
hoped for; the third, therefore, was adopted ; 
and Mr. Soane, abandoning entirely the plan and 
arrangement of his example, has adhered merely 
to the details of the eolumns and entablature. 
His courage would have deserved commendation, 
had he improved on his original. Whether he 
has done so, let an examination of the details of 
the building decide. 

The facade, and it is the exterior only on 
which we propose to comment, enjoys the adyan- 
tage of one of the most favourable sites for the 
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lay of a public building which the metropolis 
fords : no limit has been set to the expense: 
the finest materials the country yields have been 
in its construction: the richest example of 
Se ichen order which antiquity has left us, has 
been lavishly employed in its decoration: and yet 
is not the whole a failure? We appeal to the 
senses of all who view this edifice, and ask, 
whether instead of being grand and imposing as 
it should and might have been, the effect of it be 
not poor, or at best but gly The absence of 
randeur is to be ascribed in a great measure to 
the want of sufficient elevation—a defect ren- 
dered the more sensible by the loftiness and mass 
of most of the edifices in the neighbourhood. The 
stylobate should have been higher. This, it is true, 
might have increased the difficulty in arranging 
the steps, but as the ingenuity of Mr. Soane is 
proverbial, as he has ever appeared to delight in 
creating obstacles, in order to display his skill in 
surmounting them, we would have trusted to him 
to have discovered a remedy for this inconve- 
nience. To the general elevation it may also he 
objected, that it has no prominent centre: that, 
composed of two wings and an intermediate 
space receding, it has more the character of a 
flank than of a front building; and that the want 
of a central entrance derogates greatly from its 
dignity as a principal fagade. 

Another important error, which has a great 
influence on the failure of effect in the em- 
ployment of this order of Jupiter Stator, and 
which we are the less disposed to pardon, because 
the original, in this respect, is so beautiful, that 
the deviation from.it savours of arrogance, is the 
extraordinary width of the intercolumniations. 
This amounts to four diameters of the column, 
while that of the original example, if we remem- 
ber rightly, does not exceed a diameter and a 

uarter. This alteration stands self-convicted. 
The fault is particularly striking at the wings, 
where the columns are disengaged, and where 
they not only appear in themselves unequal to the 
task of upholding the superincumbent burden ; 
but the defect is rendered more glaring by the 
comparison forced on the attention, with the at- 
taclied calumns by the side of them, which, with 
the aid of a solid wall, have but an equal inter- 
column, and support the same entablature. To 
make columns perform in one place the functions 
which wall and columns are called on to execute 
in an adjoining portion of the same building, is a 
le absurdity. The location of the columns 
in ved recesses is a most unsightly and un- 
artist-like whim ; and the effect produced by the 
juxta-position of the verticle line formed by the 
termination of the rustics towards the columns, 
‘and of the diverging line of the shafts of the same 
‘ columas, is disagreeable and absurd. It may well 
de asked, in fact, where lay the necessity for 
rustics at all, when a plain surface would, it 
‘ appears to us, have enhanced the effect of the rich 
fluted columns ? 

The parts of the building above the order are 
-heavy and broken; the attic quite crushes it; 
. the balustrade is out of place; and its repetition, 
. for there is one both above and below, bespeaks a 

poverty of invention. It is necessary, perhaps, 
as an expedient, to conceal the mass of construc- 
‘ tion which rises over the cornice of the order. 
i The whole heap, in short, above the soffite of the 
architrave is a confusion of difficulties and far- 
fetched expedients, naturally consequent on the 
misapplication of the architecture of ancient sa- 
cred edifices to modern official pemeres. The 
.Fesource of opening the soffite of the colonnade, 


</> %n order to let in light to the windows behind the 


entablature, is most ridiculous. Not that it is 
. Yidiculous that light should be admitted into the 

rooms, but that an order should be used, the en- 
. tablature of which must mask a line of windows, 

which can only receive light by the sacrifice of 
i the sole object which can attach any use or mean- 
- ing to acolonnade or portico—protection from the 
: weather on 


‘disapproved ? 





If the employment of the order in this in- 
stance be considered with regard to economy, 
it is clear that the expense of it is a pure lavish- 
ment of the public money. Nota single morsel 
of this costly ornament is necessary to the con- 
struction, or serves the most trifling purpose. 

The order itself, it must be admitted, is well 
copied, and excellently executed: in its beauty, in- 
deed, lies the chief merit of the building; but of 
this the credit belongs to the Roman architect of 
the Augustan age, while our artist must content 
himself with applause for his taste in selecting, 
and his skillin copying the specimen afforded him. 
We have shown that he cannot be commended for 
judgment in the application of it. 


The front of the building, itshould beadded, isnot 
completed. The northern wing has yet to be erected. 
It is to be regretted that when this is finished it will 
form an awkward angle, projecting into the street 
from the line of adjoining buildings. The break 
in the entablature on the return at the north- 
eastern angle, is another of these expedients ne- 
cessitated by the obstinate employment of inap- 
propriate architecture, which we have such conti- 
nual occasion to deprecate.. Upon the whole, this 
building exhibits less exuberance of fancy, and 
fewer flights of invention, than most of the works 
of the same author; and it will, therefore, rank 
among the least faulty of his productions. 


In the foregoing observations, we have confined 
ourselves to the true province of criticism—to 
the examination of the edifice as it presents itself, 
without reference to other designs, and without 
inquiring what degree of interference has been 
exercised with the architect. Our animadversions 
are, and ever will and must be, directed rather to 
the work than to the artist. ‘ The dictatorial cri- 
ticism of officious amateurs’ is: complained of by 
the friends of Mr. Soane, who, if we understand 
them rightly, desires to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of the defects of the work. The alteration 
from an open colonnade to a range of engaged 
columns, is such, certainly, as no one possessing 
any taste for Art or effect could approve, notwith- 
standing the excessive width of the intercofjumns. 
On the other hand, we believe the original design 
eontemplated a third bulustrade !—d monstruosity 
which fully warranted interference. 

The duty of the architectural critic is simple 
and obvious. He must hold the artist responsible 
for every building of which he directs the con- 
struction, whatever may be the interposition of 
employers or amateurs. Is the original design 
Let another be substituted. Are 
alterations suggested to which the judgment of 
the artist cannot yield? Let him refuse to execute 
them. Let him.-be firm, and prefer fame to lucre. 
This, we are persuaded, is the only way to oppose 
effectually the interference of injudicious em- 
ployers, and to direct to their true cause and 
proper object the disappointment and indignation 
of the public. 





ITALIAN OPERA.—KING’S THEATRE. 


Tue triumphant power of. intellectual energy 
developed in the face, which is the mirror of the 
mind, and by the voice, inspired by natural feel- 
ing cultivated, was seen in the person of Madame 
Pasta, who made her first appearance this season 
here, on Saturday evening, as Tancredi, in Ros- 
sini’s heroic Opera of that name. 


Madame Pasta, by her quality of voice alone, 
would scarcely win attention. By the aid of art, 
it is doubtless materially improved ; but it is still 
defective, naturally so, especially in its lower 
tones, which are not only husky, but so weak, that 
some will scarcely pass the orchestra to the nearest 
ear in the pit. 


These defects are supplied by paramount ex- 
cellences. In her eye, there shines the soul of 
eloquence, tinted with all its varied hues, from 





the soft and winning, even to the stern and repul. 
sive: in her action, there is a graceful, or an 
heroic energy, enchanting or appalling to the be: 
holder. Her recitative, which is the touchstone 
of the vocal art, is full of genius; it is ardent 
when fired by passion, pathetic when thrilled by 
anguish, and joyous when warmed b heart-inspir- 
ing hope. By such superior mental qualifications 
itis, that she surmounts her physical imperfections, 
and on the vans of feeling soars above her peers, 
She is essentially an artist—an actress. Art alone 
would never have raised her to her present height ; 
it has guided, and it poises her there; nor would 
her genius in all its phrenzy of excitement; it has 
raised and it sustains her: by the union of the 
two essentials she triumphs. Here is 
* The art which shares 
With great creating nature.’ 

And still continuing the liberty we have taken to 
engraft upon our humble stock the prolific beauty. 
buds of our immortal bard, we may add: 

* Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes them mean: so o’er that art, 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 

A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race ; ¢4is is an art, 

Which does mend naiure,— change it rather ; but 

The art itselfis nature. 
And this union, we consider, is in Madame Pasta. 
She is not the best singer we ever heard ; asa singer 
only, we like Madame Caradori and Miss Paton at 
present as well, and many of the past, bettér ; but 
in her vocation as an operatic actress, she is de- 
cidedly the best we ever beheld. ‘ Di tanti pal- 
piti,’ was rapturously encored, as it merited ;—it 
was Rossini’s pearl adorned with Pasta’s brilliants; 
with what heroic scorn she cast her gauntlet at 
her rival Orbazzano’s feet! Caradori s with 
a gentle tenderness that delighted us. Curioni 
made a most egregious blunder in the leading 


point of a trio, and laughed—whether at his error, | 


or the good nature, or the want of discernment, in 
his audience, we know not; but he well knows, 
that either in Italy, Germany, or France, he would 
not have escaped uncensured. The concerted pieces 
were very eficctively sung. Tancredi is a very 
pretty opera; and were its harmonies as scientific 
as its melodies are naturally owing and sweet ; it 
would, by the combination, become a ,fine opera. 
Rossini has too much genius, and too little learn- 
ing. 





NEW TRAGEDY—COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 


Tue Serr.—A new piece, entitled ‘ The 
Serf, or the Russian Brothers, a Domestic 
Tragedy,’ was brought out, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, last week. We do not; we confess, see 
its peculiar claims to the title of domestic, or, at 
least, the domesticity is very Russian; for the 
subject turns upon one brother, a natural one, 
having been born of a bondswoman, being the 
serf of the other. 


This foundation of the plot has for its super- 
structure both brothcis loving the same lady,— 
and the legitimate one, who up to that time had 
been mage | kind and affectionate, suddenly 
claiming his right over the other, on finding him 
preferred. There is a sort of half Tago, half 
Zanga, in the shape of a serf, who is the professed 
jester of the house, who urges on the Prince in 
his acts of cruelty. Now, this story is quite new 
to our stage, and is capable of being made very 
effective ; but there is not matter init for five acts, 
and in no way is it so wrought out as it might 
have been. As dramatized at Covent Garden, it 
is thus conducted : ‘ 


The scene opens with the jester, Ossip, Mr. 
Warde, awaiting, with some other servants, the 
return of the Prince and his brother from, we 
suppose, the capital. This part of Ossip, the 
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jester, is, we think, the best in the piece. It is 
one of those which Cooke would have made a 
most prominent and powerful feature in the piece. 
Warde played it, as he does every thing, with 
reat good sense, and propriety of judgment,— 
but he did not do more; he did not make it stand 
out from the canvas, as he might have done. In 
this first scene, Ossip recounts to a newly-arrived 
servant that which is necessary for the audience 
to know,—the condition of Isidor, namely, whose 
mother was the sister of his own mother, and the 
causes of the hatred he. bears to the Prince and 
his whole house. This hate, certainly, has not 
been occasioned by the Prince himself, but has 
been transferred from his father. The account 
of the outrage of this deceased master is certainly 
one of the most effective  * in the tragedy, 
and is very powerfully given. It is the withhold- 
ing his consent from the marriage of Ossip with 
a woman between whom and himself there existed 
the strongest affection—on the ground that it 
would spoil his jesting; and, on discovering that 
the married without it, tearing her from her 
husband, and marrying her toa groom. These 
things are, indeed, enough to turn the current of 
the blood, and will suffice to account for, though 
not to justify, even such fiendish hate as that of 
Ossip. It appears to have been from his man- 
euvres that the old Prince had neglected to 
emancipate his natural son ; the brother, however, 
when the piece opens, is quite ready to do so. 
But, ere long, when he discovers that Isidor is 
his successful rival, he, after a scene of strong 
- altercation, at last upbraids him with his birth, and 
-yefuses to remedy its consequences. Mr. Young, 
who acted the Prince, gave, with great effect, the 
“exclamation—‘ Shew me thy charter, slave !’— 
‘whieh is the climax of the scene. _Isidor is after- 
wartls compelled to wait at table, in a livery, upon 
his brother and his mistress. This scene, which 
evidently was meant to be one of the most highly- 
wrought in the piece, was exceedingly misman- 
aged. The language was poor, and even vulgar ; 
and the very circumstance of the hero being thus 
- degraded before his mistress is revolting. The 
Prince strikes him, and he draws his dirk to stab 
‘hith ; but the Countess Olga\(the lady in dispute) 
iaterposes, and very unnecessarily gets a scratch 
upon the hand, which, in the next act, she covers 
with a bit of sticking-plaister. ; 
Isidor is again sent to jail—and is to go from 
thence to the mines for life, but the Countess 
saves him by consenting to become the wife of 
his brother. They meet afterwards, and the 
scene between them, which, at first, is common- 
place enough, has a very striking and unlooked 
for termination. They are represented through- 
out as being ardently attached to each other, and 
here, they talk themselves at last into its uncon- 
trolled expression. Isidor is about to suit the 
action to the word, and rush into her arms, when, 
ust as he approaches her, she suddenly starts 
ack and recoils from him, exclaiming—‘I ain thy 
brother’s wife.’ This had great effect, Miss Jarman 
did it exceedingly well, as did (though we need 
scarcely state that) Charles Kemble, who played 
Isidor. After this, the two’ brothers meet, and, 
after a good deal of mutual abuse, they fight and 
run each other through the body, at the first pass, 
‘yather ludicrously. The Countess enters, and 
either faints or dies, we know not which, on 
Isidor’s body, and the curtain falls. ; 
Such is the plot of the play. The language is 
very various, but, for the most part, homely. We 
could not discover whether or not it was blank 
verse—we think some of it was, and some prose ; 
but, ifso, theywere exceedingly alike. The play will 
not, as the phrase is, ‘ do much’ for the theatre. 
The author has to thank Young and Charles Kem- 
ble for excellent, and Warde and Miss Jarman 
for very fair acting ; and, above all, the audience 
(ve speak of the first night) for extreme good- 
numour, We understand the play is not Lord 
Normanby’s, and so understanding, we think it 
tight to say so; -for, take it altogether, it is not a 
thing to be proud of. 
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NOTIONS OF A GNOSTIC.—No. I. 
‘ Now this, now that, he tasteth.’ 


Ir there were really any person who cared suf- 
ficiently little about self to devote his whole time 
to the observation of even merely outward society, 
what a number of the closest secrets would he 
become possessed of ! How he could startle the 
wariest, the most discreet, the ‘ trustiest Mr. Tat- 
tles,’ by placing before them their adventures—by 
telling them that, ‘ on such and such a night, you 
were at such a place, and did so and so!’ Ido not 
pretend thusto devote myself to the public good— 
or evil ; but [keep my eyes open, and I remember 
and combine what I see. Stil I shall only gene- 
ralize: we have no business with the proceedings 
of other people individually ; but as every mass is 
composed of atoms, so, undoubtedly, it is from 
the details that I form my judgment of the whole. 
But I shall talk not only of people, but of things ; 
all that conduces to the scavoir vivre forms part of 
my Notions ; and they shall be imparted to the 
reader for his edification, from time to time. He 
will be able himself to judge whether or not they 
are those of a Gnostic. 


Don Miguel must have a strange idea of Eng- 
land. The unhappy man has undergone a landing, 
seven dinners, two Theatres, one King, a stag- 
hunt, a review, and a whole covey of Cabinet 
Ministers,—all in the space of a week! The 
hunt took place under a pleasing drizzle, which 
those base calumniators, the Newspapers, declare 
his Royal Highness to have pronounced excellent 
weather for hunting ;—and the review, under 
the pelting of that pleasing mixture of snow, 
sleet, rain, hail, and wind, by which the day was 
so eminently distinguished! The same vilipend- 
ing records maliciously lament that his Royal 
Highness was .not ‘ up’ to see the taking of the 
stag,—a sneer at his horsemanship, after which I 
would recommend the said historians not to show 
themselves im Lisbon during his Royal Highness’s 
reign ; that is to say, if the, unhappy gentleman 
should survive all our kindness and hospitality, 
which seems exceedingly doubtful. 


Peopleare, just now, talking a quantity of most 
superlative nonsense against the steam-coaches 
They will blow up, forsooth, and they will destroy 
the breed of draught-horses. As for their blow- 
ing up, accidents, doubtless, at first will occa- 
dandy happen; but, pray, was not the Man- 
chester mail upset a few months ago, the Leeds 
coach a few weeks ago,.and the Chester mail a 
few days ago? And were there not lives lost in 
each of these instances? With respect to the 
breed of horses, when we want them no longer, 
why, in folly’s name, should we continue to breed 
them? But, then, the farmers will be obliged to 
give up growing oats. Yes; and so, thirty years 
ago, were the Birmingham people obliged to dis- 
continue making shoe-buckles. ‘ Oh!’ says some 
worthy country-gentleman, who receives three 
letters in the month, and writes one,—‘ I’m sure 
we get Our post quite soon enough; what do a 
few hours more or less signify?’ ‘ Why, -Sir 
Thomas,* a letter, arriving a few hours sooner or 
later, may signify to a merchant half his fortune, 
or to any one of us the happiness of a life-time, 
nay, that life itself. Moreover, you drive horses 
to death for the same purpose which steam will 
answer without any inhumanity at all.” ‘ But 
these steam-engines are innovations.’ ‘There you 
have me; I cafinot answer that; but I may ob- 
serve, so were, in their day, coats, waistcoats, 
and breeches; houses, beds, sea-coal fires, and 
ruast-beef, 


pgm ge to the foregoing :—TI have not made 


it part of the piece, in consideration of the dia- 





* Allusion, probably, is made to Sir Thomas Booby’s 
family,—a line which, even in the days of Fielding, 
was already of old standing in the country, and which 
has not degenerated to our own time, 





logue therein set forth being held with my friend, 
Sir Thomas : 
Quand Ja nature était dans son enfance, 
Nos bons aieux vivaient dans l’ignorance ; 
Ne connatssant ni le ¢ien ni le mien; 
Qu’auraient-ils pu connaitre ? ils n’avaient rien. 
ils étaient nus, et c’est chose trés-claire , 
Que qui n’a rien n’a nul partage A faire, 
Sobres ils étaient. Ah ! je le crois encor, 
Martialo* n’est point du siécle d’or. 
D'un bon vin frais ou la mousse ou Ja séve 
Ne gratta point le triste gosier d’Eve; 
La soie et l’or ne brillaient point chez eux : 
Admirez-vous pour cela nos aieux ? 
Ils Jeur manquait l'industrie et l’'aisance ; 
Est-ce vertu ?—c’était pure ignorance. 
Quel idiot, s’il avait eu pour lors 
Quelque bon lit, aurait couché dehors ? 
* * * . * o 
Dessous un chéne, ils soupent galamment 
Avec de l'eau, du millet, et du gland ; 
Le repas fait, ils dorment sur la dure ; 
Voila l'état de Ja pure nature. t . 
These brilliant lines (which I have endeavoured 
to ‘do into English,’ as follows) show tolerably 
well what nature, without innovation, was. I have 
omitted one of the most powerful passages of the 
whole,—‘ in these days, even Vanburgh and Con- 
greve are obliged to undergo a bungling reforma- 
tion,’— from its painting too plainly the brutish 
state of mankind before ‘ innovation’ had ven- 
tured to improve it : 
In the first days of Nature’s birth, 
Dense ignorance o’erspread the earth : 
The laws of meum and of tuum— 
Our worthy parents scarcely knew ’em— 
For they had nought belonging to’em. 
Naked they were—and thus could not 
Divide the things they had not got ; 
Sober they were—for then no cooks, 
Like Ude, concocted soups and books— 
Nor spring-dew of the bright Champagne 
Fell o’er the heart and lips, like rain.* 
Nor gold nor silk bedecked their home— 
Their roof was Heaven's far-distaat dome. 
And is’t for this you praise these ride 
Barbarians in,their selitude ? 
Think you ‘twas virtue—or the chance 
Of slothful, brutish, ignorance ? 
What booby, with a snug warm bed, 
Would sleep beneath the sky instead ? 
They supped, beneath an oak, on roots, 
On water, and the meanest fruits— 
And, being gorged, lay down, like brutes, 
To sleep. Such was, at Adam's date, ; 
Dame Nature in her pristine state ! 


The days of the infallibility of Reviewers are 
past; or, to speak more simply and truly, the 
days of their extreme power. Time was whea 
a critique in The Edinburgh, or The Quarter} 
Review,’ was a sentence beyond reecal or appeal, 
Like the dicta of the Delphic Oracle, they came 
forth, solemn, mysterious, fatal. Btit, of late 
years, the machinery has been, in a great measuref 
revealed. The strings by which the hands of the 
image were made to move, and the eyes to wink, 
have been exposed to the gaze of ‘ the general.’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine contributed much to 
this. It assumed a far more familiar tone than 
either of the great Reviews had done: its dra- 
matic characters, likewise, lessened the dignity of 
periodical criticism. It was not nearly. so formid- 
able to be cut up by Timothy Tickler, or Mer, 
O'Doherty, as by the important and official’ Ws, 
which had, up to that time, been the personage in 
use. That Magazine, also, purposel discloved 
several of the secrets of the brotherhood; and, 
like the friars of old, when their secrets were let 
out, their power over the vulgar diminished. 
Moreover, every one who can hold a is new 
a critic ;—the fact is known, and the sory of the 
profession has waned accordingly. Like some 
orders of knighthood, its estimation has passed 
away as its numbers have increased. 

Private theatricals should never be held in Loa- 
don. The counterfeits will not do so near the 





* Auteur du Cuisinier Francais. Voltaire : Le Mondain, 
+ ‘ The spring-dew of the spirit—the heart’s rain.’«Brnon, 
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real metal: and all private theatricals are no more 
than counterfeits. If Colonel had to earn 
his livelihood by acting, he would have about 
Sylvester Daggerwood’s salary, ‘ eight shillings a 
week, and four bits of candle;’ and his brother 
would rank probably as double to Mr. Thompson. 


— 


7. It is a great pity that Lord Byron was a lord, 
for it has induced lords to write books. Lords 
in print are, in general, about equal in rank to 
what, in the theatrical phrase, are called ‘ lords 
in tragedy,’—such persons, namely, as come in 
in the suite of Norfolk in Henry VIIL., or of Salis- 
bury in King John. Lord D writes poems 
in twelve books, in which, as he brags, there are 
more lines than in Paradise Lost! ‘ Mine broder 
write a book so big as all dis sheese.’ 


8. Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Anecdotes of Lord Byron 
may possibly bea very clever book,—I have not 
yet read it, so I can’t say. But I can say, and 
do say, and always shall say, that it is very little 
short of abominable for people to write such 
books atall. It is, Ithink, the broadest and most 
undeniable maxim of social mora!s, that one man 
has no sort of right to take advantage of his inti- 
macy with another, to lay his private life and 
conversation before the public. There is only 
one exception, even-if any, ought to be allowed ; 
that is, when all that can be told can only redound 
to the honour of the party. But, from the extracts 
which have appeared of Mr. Hunt’s book, it is clear 
that it comes into the usual class of such works, 
and that it sets forth, to the glare of the world, 
those foibles which he could have known only 
from the unreserve of domestic intercourse. J 
do not enter into the question of gratitude or in- 

ratitude; I incline even to believe that Mr. 

unt had searcely any thing to be grateful for. 
But. I go upon the broad generic principle, that 
we are not to reveal the secrets of a fire-side. If 
these things go on—if every man of celebrity be 
thus set in a note-book, conned and got by rote, 
all such men must shut themselves up from the 
world, friends and all ; and thus, in exact propor- 
tion with the delight they have given mankind by 
the productions of] their genius, will they be de- 
barred from those comforts and enjoyments of so- 
ciety which are free to all. A man’s works are fair 
property and food for criticism ; but we have no 
right to comment upon how mary rings he wears, 
or in what fashion he may choose to dress his 
hair; to say nothing of seizing and preserving 
every careless word of his conversation, to dissect 
and weigh after he is dead. 


9, Nothing can be more mistaken than the com- 
mon idea, that, because a woman is silly, she is 


easily to be won. It is possible that it may turn 
out so; but then there is no making sure of her 
when she is won. But the ordinary fact is, that 
this very silliness makes her conquest more dif- 
ficult than that of any one. Archimedes needed 
a fulcrum to move the world, and so must a 
wooer have the fulcrum of the mind and heart, 
whereby to move the affections. Why cannot we 
direct the course of a balloon? Because the air 
affords nothing that we can grip. We are blown 
about as chance may direct, not advanced by the 
exercise of our own will. And thus, in the pur- 
suit of a silly woman, there is nothing for us 
tograsp, and thence we owe our progress, if we 
makeany, to chance alone. A man who knows 
women, would rather attack Diana and Minerva 
in oné, than a fool. 





it is becoming quite the fashion to have foreign 
dramas acted in the principal capitals of Europe. A new 
Freneh theatre has been established at Berlin, and 
opened with a representation of the 7'arduffe of Moliere, 
which was received, as it deserves to be, with the utmost 
applause. - 7 

The two.sermons on the point of appearing from the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, were written about two years 
since, by way of kindness towards a young friend of the 
Barnet, engaged in theclogical studies. They were by 
uo means intended for publication ; but circumstances 
relating alone to the party alluded to, induce the author 
to sanction their appearance. 





SKETCH OF THE RUINS OF MERIDA ; 


AN ANCIENT ROMAN COLONY, FOUNDED BY AUGUS- 
TUS CHSAR. 

WitH the exception of Italy, no portion of the Eu- 
ropean Continent contains so many proud monuments 
of Roman enterprise, valour, and taste, as the Penin- 
sula of Spain and Portugal. Spain was, in fact, the 
extended theatre of Cesar’s glories, and, after the con- 
quest of the country, long enjoyed all the advantages of 
a Roman province. The soldiers left there in garrison 
as a check on the inhabitants, or exempted from fur- 
ther service, devoted themselves to agriculture, and en- 
deavoured to develop the numerous resources of their 
newly adopted country. They opened roads, raised 
bridges, worked mines, built aqueducts, and comme- 
morated their own victories by triumphal arches ; 
while the natives, conformably to the prudent policy of 
the Roman Senate, were conciliated by the amusement 
of theatres, and the varied feats performed in the cir- 
cus, as well as protected and governed by admirable 
laws, suited to the situation of a erga | peopled by a 
warlike race and filled with resources. Spain was also 
rendered memorable by the war carried on between the 
partisans of Cesar and Pompey, and, in many other 
respects, was converted into a wide field of Ethnic 
fame. Many of the remains of both Roman and Moor- 
ish architecture, have, indeed, been described by se- 
veral of our tourists ; there are, however, some, more 
particularly of the former, which have not hitherto 
met with all the attention they deserved, and among 
them are the ruins of Merida, of which the following 
is a correct outline. 

The ancient city of Merida, situated in the province 
of Estremadura, fifty-five leagues distant from Madrid, 
on the road to Portugal, and nine from Badajoz, stands 
in the centre of a large plain, of an elliptical form, sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatrical range of hilling on 
all sides which command the city, rising at about the 
distance of half a league from it, and having a gentle 
descent towards the middle of the level space. This 
ellipsis has two breaks, through which the river Gua- 
diana enters and issues, majestically crossing the plain, 
on its western side. 

Merida, according to Livy, Dion Cassius, and other 
ancient authors, dates from the time of the Emperor 
Augustus Cesar, who founded it with his meritorious 
veterans whose years of service had expired, and by 
whom, as well as its founder, it was called Emerita 
Augusta, whence Merida is derived. It was peopled 
by these soldiers, increased families brought from 
Nova Cesarea, aud is sitnated on the eastern bank of 
the river Guadiana ; the waters of which river, in fact, 
bathe the superb Roman wall. 

It is on record, that, at the close of the war in Can- 
tabria, and after the other Spanish provinces had been 
subjected, the Emperor Augustus gave his veterans per- 
mission to found a city, after their own liking—only 
recommending that it should be on the plan of Rome. 
The hoary warriors chose the spot where Merida now 
stands, which formerly belonged to the division of 
Lusitania, and was afterwards called Betonia, or Estre- 
madura. They selected this plain on account of -its 
beanty and the fertility of the soil, as well as the at- 
tractions of the surrounding mountains and country. 
The wall which enclosed the city was 2416 Spanish 
veras, or yards, long, from north to south, and 1960 
from east to west. Beyond the walls, according to the 
authors above quoted, and, as may be deduced from 
numerous vestiges still visible, a large portion of the 
inhabitants resided within a circumference of about 
six miles, where the rich had their villas, gardens, and 
houses devoted to amusement, as well as their family 
burial-places. The superb edifices, intended for the 
purposes of devotion, as well as for public wants and 
recreation, of which numerous traces are still left, sup- 
ported by several authentic records found in ancient 
history, evidently proclaim that Merida at one time, 
in many respects, rivalled Rome. Our prescribed limits 
not allowing us to give an outline of all the Roman 
curiosities still extant, we shall confine ourselves to the 
following fourteen objects, which may be considered as 
the most remarkable ; and they are placed in the same 
order in which they were recently visited. 

Over the river Guadiana, is a fine bridge, i96 Spanish 
veras, or yards, long, and nine wide. Itis built of 
hewn stones, and the workmanship corresponds to the 
consulate of Publius Licinius Crassus. In the middle 
of the river, and near the bridge, are the remains of a 
market-place, or exchange, intended to facilitate the 
trade between Beetica and Lusitania. The form of 
this building is an irregular pentagon, one of the 
angles serving as a break-water. 

Qn the south side, and 446 paces beyond the Roman 





wall, is the field of sepulchres, the vaults and niches of 

some of which are still preserved, whilst of others the 

bare walls remain, chiefly built of an extremely strong 

cement, made of lime and sand, and the shape seems 

s have been obtained by the aid of alternate frames or 
xes. 

On the south side, and within the walls, is a superb 
amphitheatre, nearly entire, although covered with 
earth, to a considerable height, in a most unaccount- 
able manner, in a country where it cannot be said there 
are any moveable sands, whieh might have been suc- 
cessively driven by the force of the winds, and aceumu- 
lated where they met with a large opposing body. It 
is noticed, that the part of the structure above ground 
has been stripped of the hewn stone with which it was 
originally cased, and evidently removed, in modern 
times, for the purpose of building houses and convents, 
The part under ground, to the depth of eighteen Spa- 
nish feet, anc partially bared, is perfect, and in a beau- 
tiful state of preservation. In the inside, the building 
has three flights of seats, each seat two feet and a half 
wide. The first flight and nearest the procenium, has 
fourteen rows of seats, and, probably, served for the 
nobles and vestals; the second has seven rows, and 
was appropriated to the use of the plebians ; whilst 
the third, corresponding to the upper part of the edifice, 
and composed of five rows of seats, it is presumable, 
was set apart for the slaves, These several divisions 
are kept perfectly distinct by a small intervening para- 
pet, and were this building only cleared of the immense 
quantity of loose earth with which it is surrounded, as 
well as of the rubbish, noxious weeds, and reptiles, with 
which the interior is also filled, it would be considered 
as one of the finest and most perfect Roman monu- 
ments now extant. 

Near this spot is the sumptuous edifice of the Nay- 
machia, or place for naval exhibitions. Its form is.a 
perfect ellipsis, and may stilt be traced, notwithstand- 
ing the lamentable manner in which it is in some 
places destroyed and choked up with earth. Its size 
and grandeur are nevertheless visible, as well as the 
good distribution of the vomitoria, avenues, and chan. 
nels, for the supply of the waters which entered the 
bason, together with the other compartments belong- 
ing to this surprising structure. 

On the east side, and at a distance of 860 varas from 
the city, is the circus, and, according to the accounts 
we have of other similar edifices built in ancient times, 
this is. the largest of the class known. Its figure is a 
parallel of 2310 Spanish feet long, by 576 wide. This 
parallel, on the eastern side, closes with a semicircle, 
and on the western part, looking towards the city, it 
terminates with a half ellipsis, where the principal en- 
trance to the circus was. In the centre of the platform 
is a spiral column, of excellent workmanship, on which 
the trophies of the victors were hung at the close of 
their manly exercises. The seats correspond to. an 
assemblage of 30,000 persons. 

In the centre of the city, is also seen the magni- 
ficent temple of Diana. Its figure is rectangular, with a 
row of ten columns on the largest sides, and of six 
on the two smaller ones. Eighteen of these columns 
are still perfect ; they are of the Corinthian order, and 
fifty-two Spanish feet high. They are made of beautiful 
granite, well joined, and held together by central bars 
of iron. 

In a central part of the city is a triumphal arch, 
in good preservation, built of hewn stones, of which 
the cornice only is now wanting. Some years ago, 
an excavation was made at the foot of this monument, 
when two capitals of the Corinthian order were found, 
from which it is inferred that the ornamental super- 
structure was in the same style. Part of the cornice 
of the same order was also discovered at another 
period. According to tradition, thig triumphal arch 
was built by the inhabitants of Merida, and hy them 
dedicated to the Emperor Trajan, 

On the eastern side of the city, and at the distance 
of 600 Spanish varas, there is a magnificent aqueduct, 
three miles long, and which, at the present day, by 
the repairs recently added, conveys a copious supply 
of water to the inhabitante. That part of the aque- 
duct corresponding to the time of the Romans, is 
about two-thirds of the whole line ; the other is of 
modern construction, having been destroyed by the 
Goths, and the fragments are still visible at the foot 
of the repairs. 

Towards the north, and about 800 raras from the city, 
on the rivulet Albarregas, is a neat bridge of four 
arches, beautifully built of hewn stone ; tradition says, 
tbat this is the most ancient monument of the Romans 
in that quarter. 

Near this bridge is another aqueduct of a good con- 
struction, The greatest height of its piers is 112 
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Spanish feet, and the waters are — along it, 
from the lake of Proserpine, one league from the city. 
The stream of water, brought by this aqueduct, was a 
foot and a half wide and one high, and conveyed to a 
repository, joined to the wall, and thence ran along its 
whole circumference, round the city. The stream also 
turned several corn-mills, and served other manufac- 


urposes. 
On the cont, and about a league from the eity, is 
the magnificent lake of Proserpine, above alluded to, 
whieh, according to an inscription on a pedestal raised 
within it, was anciently so called, and dedicated to that 
infernal goddess. The circumference of this lake or bason 
when completely full, is nearly a league, and its greatest 
depth, fifty-two Spanish feet. The walls which contain 
these waters are of a fine and massive construction, of 
hewn stone, 936 varas in length, and, at the base, 
thirty-eight wide. They are built in the form of an 


escarpment, on both sides, so as to terminate in a cen- 


tral platform of eighteen feet, over which a road passes. 
On these walls thete are, besides, two others of a simi- 
lar construction, five varas.square at the opening, 
with a flight of steps round, in order to descend to a 
depth equal to the bottom of the lake, by whichmeans 
the water was let loose when there was any occasion 
to direct its course to the city. At present, this splendid 
structure is appropriated toa more humble, although use- 
ful, purpose : the artificial reservoir and its correspond- 
ing channel for the conveyance of water, serving only 
to supply a /avadero, or washing establishment for wool, 
of which, in this and the surrounding districts, a consi- 
derable quantity is obtained, and afterwards finds its 
way to England ; it also aids, by means of canals of ir- 
rigation, to spread fertility throughout the neighbour- 
ing corn-land. 

On the eastern side, about two leagues from the 
city, there is also another lake, or reservoir, ¢ ider- 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We trust that the Readors of Tus Atuanmum will have no 
objection to receive their copies a day BARLIER than usual, 
particularly when we assure them that this arrangement will 
afford us the means of presenting them, on Tuesdays, with a 
Paper in all respects as perfect as that which could be issued 
on Wednesdays ; while, in the country especially, its arrival will 
be at a period more nearly dividing the week; and in town it 
will come out four days, instead of three, perone the other 
Literary Pubdlicatiors of the same class. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Landseer, the Engraver, is in possession of several 
curious autograph letters, among which, two from Dr. Adam 
Smith to Mr. Roebuck, (dated 1774,) afford much novel informa- 
tion concerning American politics, and the intrigues of thatday. 
Another exceeds in length three folio pages, is from Mr. 
Smeaton, the engraver, on the subject of the Carron Iron 
Foundry, and dated September 28, 1763. 

A translation from the French of M. Marie is preparing, of 
* A History of the Dominion of the Arabs and Moors in Spain 
and Portugal,’ written originally in Spanish, by Condé. 

The Second Part of the Rev. J. Murison’s ‘ Exposition of the 
Book of Psalms,’ will be published on the Ist of March. 

An octavo edition is in the Press, of Lord Collingwood’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence.’ ’ 

Mr. Jennings, the bookseller, has announced a Pocket Atlas, 
in 84 Maps, illustrative of Ancient and Modern Geography. 

The Rev. Thomas Russell, A. M., has in the Press. a first 
volume of ‘ Works of the English and Scottish Reformers.’ 

In the Press, ‘Cameleon Sketches ;’ by the author of the 
* Picturesque Promenade round Dorking.’ 


WEEKLY REPORT OF BOOKS SUBSCRIBED BY THE 
TRADE, 


Halliday on Lunatic Asylums, 8vo., 5s. 
Ottley’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 8vo., 13s. 
Boy’s New Testament, 4to., 21s, 





ably more extensive than the preceding one, and at 
present called Charca de Cornalvo, (Pond of Cor- 
nalvo.) Its architectural dimensions and execution are 
not so fine as those of the lake of Proserpine, although 
it is still a wonderful undertaking. The walls, also, 
are extremely good and perfect. Its form is semi-cir- 
cular, and on the edge is a gallery, or platform, seven 
feet wide, which extends all round, and served as a 
passage for the spectators who occupied the two sur- 
rounding flights of seats. In the part that divides the 
two ranges from each other, there is a kind of interior 
aisle, or gallery ; and in the back wall, which externally 
surmounts the whole edifice, there are niches, equal to 
a man’s height, and two feet deep. These are evident 
indications that naval fights, boat-races, and other si- 
milar exhibitions were once performed on this lake. 
It has also a well, or sunk tower, similar to the one 
above mentioned, to which access is had through an 
arch, leading to it from the wall. The descent is by a 
flight of steps, placed round the opening, by which 
means the waters were let loose, and, in ancient times, 
eonveyed to the Naumachia of Merida. 

On a large portion of the ground within the walls, 
are found various Roman remains and mutilated 
fragments, of which, in a sketch like this, it would be 
impossible to present even an outline. Numerous cu- 
riosities also are still buried, as, by the few excava- 
tions more recently made, several fragments and in- 
serjptions have been discovered, corresponding to 
baths, temples of Jupiter and Mars, the Hall of Justice, 
altars for sacrifices, statues, columns, capitals, cor- 
nices ; as well as a variety of other ornaments, chiefly 
of the finest marble. From their execution, it is evi- 
flent that these works were performed in times when 
the best taste prevailed in the Roman empire, more 
particularly as regards architecture, 

The past grandeur of this colony of Roman Emeriti 
is further proved by the circumstance of its having 
been the radial circle of several military roads and 
eauseways, which issued from it, and leading to various 
provinces. On some of these roads, the mile-stones 
are still visible, with their inscriptions on them, al- 
though frequently injured by the hand of time. These 

ificent works were chiefly commenced by the 
Consul Publius Licinius Crassus, and concluded during 
the reign of Trajan. 





We were the first to contradict the rumor, so indus- 
triously circulated, of Lord Normanby being author of 
the Serf. As mutters have turned out, it is no great 
consequence who the author is. A correspondent to 
the Zimes of yesterday, however, states the play to be 
atranslation from the German ly of Isidor and 
Olga, written by Professor Ranpach, which appeared 
for the first time, about two or three years since, on the 
Berlin stage, and may be found in the repertoire of 
almost every theatre in Germany, 





gen’s Life of Jean Bart, 12mo., 5s. 
Tour ne Parts of the United States and Canada, 8vo., 
5s. 6d. 


Tales of the West, by the author of ‘ Letters from the East.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

Pepy’s Memoirs, with Diary and Correspondence, by Lord 
Braybrooke, 2d edit., 5 vols., 8vo., plates, 3/. 10s. 

The Parliamentary Review, Sessions of 1826 and 1827., 8vo., 12s. 

Mitchell’s Dendrologia, or a Treatise of Forest Trees, 8vo., 15s. 

Taylor’s Progress of Historical Proof, 8vo. Qs. 

Ryland’s Pastoral Memorials, 8vo. 2 vols. 11s. 

Dodd’s Connoisseur’s Repertory, Part Third, 12mo., 8s. 

8vo., 16s. 








WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





January Therm. | winds. Weather. Cloud. 
A.M. P.M. 





Mon, 21/43° |45° |S.W.toS| Serene. 
Tues, 22/51 46% S.W. | Clear. 
Wed. 23/49 \46 |S.WtoW| Serene. 
Thur. 24/49 |49 | S.W. | Moist haze. 
Frid, 25)51.5 50 Ditto. | Wet. 

Sat. 26/48 (45 |S.WtoW| Serene. 
Sun. 27/48 (43 |W.toSWj Clear. 


The Cirro- 
and 


Hours of observation 
cumulus 


94 A.M. and 84 P.M. 





Cirrostratus 
prevailed 
throughoutthe 

















A very lofty cirro-cumulus on the evening of Saturday. 
The cymoid cirro-strate appeared on the forenoon of Sunday. 


Astronomical Observations, 
On the 27th, the Sun 6° 36’ in Aquarius.—Length of the day, 
8h. 46’ 


On the 23d, the Moon in her first quadrature ; her Longitude 
being 28° 17’ in Capricorn ; Latitude, 12’ N. 





ART OF TYING THE CRAVAT, in an elegant Pocket Volume, 
with explanatory Plates, and a Portrait of the Author.— 
Price 3s. 


HE ART of TYING the CRAVAT, with its 
Influence on Society, demonstrated in Sixteen Lessons, 
comprising Thirty-two different Styles, viz.—Cravate Neeud 
Gordien ; a I’ Orientale ; Sentimentale; 4 la Byron ; de Bal ; 
Mathematique ; A l’Irlandaise ; & la Gastronome ; A la Diane ; 
al’Anglaise ; a l’Independance ; Casse-cceur ; a la Paresseuse ; 
Romantique ; ala Talma; al’italienne; Diplomatique, &c.— 
From the French of M. Le Blanc. 
London: Wilson, Royal Exchange; Ingrey and Madeley, 
310, Strand; and Chapple, Royal Library, Pall Mall. 





Published this day, 
In one volume, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. boards, 


HE FIFTH EDITION of the MORNING 
and EVENING SACRIFICE ; or Prayers for Private Per- 
sons and Families. . 

*,* This work is divided into the four following Parts: 1. 
Prayers for Private Persons, adapted to the different Days of 
the Week, to Sacramental Sabbaths, and Days of Humiliation. 
—2. Family Prayers for the Sabbath-day.—3. Prayers for Per- 
sons who are in p iar Ci it —4. A-copious Selec. 
tion of Prayers entirely in the Language of Scripture. The 
work is introduced by two Discourses explanatory of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

It has been the object of the Author, by combining simpli- 
city of language with elevation and Christian fervour of senti- 
ment to render this volame a suitable manual of devotion for 
Peprinted for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B, Whit. 

Printed ver 3 . Bb 
taker, London, 











This day is published, 
In a neat pocket volume, 3s. 6d. half-bound, 

ETIT DICTIONNAIRE des DIFFICUL- 
TES dela LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
Par H. ComniLion, 

Maitre de Langue Frangaise, & Edinbourg. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 


? _Nearly ready, in 3 Vols. Post Octavo, 
ALES and LEGENDS. By the Aurnors of 
* The Odd Volume,’ &c. 

Contents : The Three Kings—The Rescue—New Travels 
round my Chamber—Aloyse—A Legend of Number Nip—The 
Leper of Aoste—Count HKorworjarginski—The Old Block of 
Wood—The Two Students of Saint Andrews. 

Printed for Cadell and Co., Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. 
On the 11th of February, will be published, price 16s. boards, 


- with a portrait, 
N EMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and 
CHARACTER, Literary, Professional, andjReligious, of 
the late JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.S.L. By 
Ourntuus Grecory, L.L, D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military Academy, &c. &c. 
London: printed for Fisher, Son, and Co., 38, Newgate- 
street. 

















THE REV. THOMAS STEDMAN, M.A. 
HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for February 
1st. price 1s., will contain a Memoir and highly-finished 
Portrait of the Rev. THOMAS STEDMAN, M.A. 
Published by Fisher, Son, and Co., 38, Newgate-street, 
London. 
N.B. Proofs on India Paper, 2s.each ; plain paper, 1s. each. 
_ THE MIRROR. 
ART for JANUARY contains Engravings of 
Winpsor CasTLE—Nrew Post-Orrice—CANONGATE, 
Epinsuren, and New HAL, Curist’s Hospirau. 
VOLS. 1. to X. Price 2/. 14s. boards.—3/, 10s. half-bound. 
J. Limbard, 143, Strand, 


N R. R. MONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM, 
(Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of 
London,) entitled ‘ THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY,’ 
will be published on Friday, Feb. 1. Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 


__ This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ISTORY of the PROGRESS and SUP- 
PRESSION of the REFORMATION in ITALY in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY ; including a Sketch of the History 
of the Reformation in the Grisons. By Tuomas M‘Caiz, D.D. 
*,* The History of the Progress and Suppression of the 
naa in Spain, will be speedily published in a separate 

volume. 











Lately published, by the same Author, 
A: The LIFE of JOHN KNOX. Fourth edition, 2 vols. syb,. 
1 


. 18, 

2. The LIFE of ANDREW MELVILLE. Second edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


On Thursday, the 31st, will be published, 
| Sameer gal EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CXXXV., for February, 1828. 

ConTENTs :—Frithioff—A Swedish Poem, by Esais Tegner, 
Bishop of Wexio.—il. Burning of Indian Widows.—111. Hymn 
to Hesperus, by Delta.—l1V. Whiggism.—V. Letter from a 
Whig-Hater.—VI. Letters from the Peninsula. No. 2. The 
Battle of Vittoria.—VII. Mr. Wilmot Horton and Emigration.— 
VIII. Sentiment.—IX. Inclosure Bills.—X. The Country Banks 
andthe Bank of England. No.2.—XI. TheShepherd’s Calendar. 
Class 9. Fniries, Brownies, and Witches. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd.—XI1. Chapters on Churchyards. Chaps. 14 and 15. 
Andrew Cleaves.—X1il. Minced Pie. A Christmas Carol. To 
Miss S——.—XIV. Postscript dictated on thé spur of the ocoa- 
sion to a Printer’s Devil, in Ambrose’s, on the evening of 
Monday, the 2ist of January, 1828.—XV. Appointments, Pro. 
motions, &c. 

Printed for William Blackwood, No. 17, Prince’s.street, Edin. 
burgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


On Saturday next, in 4 vols. 8vo, 

TARY of a MEMBER in the PARLJA- 

MENTS of the PROTECTORS, OLIVER and RICHARD 

CROMWELL, from 1656 to 1659, now first published from the 

Original Autograph Manuscript, in the possession of William 

Upcott, of the London Institution. Interspersed with several 

curious Documents and Notices, Historical and Biographical. 
By Joan Towit Rutt, Esq. 

These important Volumes serve to fill up the chasm so long 
existing in our Parliamentary History. The new facts and 
arguments contained in them, especially develop the project of 
Cromwell for the assumption of the Royal dignity, the real 
extent of his power as Protector; the manner of his Adminis. 
tration, and the rapid decline and speedy extinction of that 
power under the short Protectorate of his Son. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 


Just published, by R. ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, 


OM RAW, THE GRIFFIN, a Burlesque 
Poem, in Twelve Cantos; illustrated by twenty-tive 
coloured Engravings, descriptive of the Adventures of a Cadet 
in the East India Company’s Service, from the period of his 
quitting England to his obtaining a Staff-Situation in India. 
By a Civilian and an Officer on the Bengal Establishment, 
Royal 8vo. price 21s, 

* The execution of this work appears creditable to the talents 
of the writers. The Embellishments, which to many, perhaps, 
will form the chief attraction, are remarkable for their spirit, 
humour, and fidelity. There is not one ef the whole number 
in which those most intimately acquainted with the scenes and 
characters of Bengal, will not recognise portraits of persons 
and delineations of places quite familiar to their recollection,’ 
—Sphyny, Nov. 24, 1827, 4 
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Just published, by Henry Consurn, New Burlington Street 
Un THIRD SERIES of SAYINGS and. 
DOINGS, 3-vols. post Svo. 
‘ Full of wise.saws and modern instances. 
TALES of an ANTIQUARY, chiefly illustrative of the Man- 
ee and Remarkable Localities of Ancient London. 
3 vols. 
In 3 vals post vo LACY. the Author of ‘ Granby.’ 3 vols. 
YES AND NO. tale of the Day. By the Author of ‘ Ma- 
tilda,’ 2 vols. 
TAR LES of the WEST. - By the Author of ‘ Letters from 
East.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ba RED mt Ty the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The 
Pilot,’ ‘The Prairie,’ &c. 3 vols. 
_CONFESSIONS of an ; OLD MAID. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
Works ln — Press, and Nearly Ready od Fh sg wees by 
Mr. Cotsurn, New OF LOND t 
E MARQUIS O NDONDERRY’S 
NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in SPAIN and POR- 


MEXICO in 1827. By R. G. Wagp, Esq., late Chargé 
@'Adfaires of his Britannic Majesty to.that country. 2 vols. 
“* a (or, the ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN. 
9 vel. 


‘THREE YEARS IN ITALY. A Narrative of an English 
Pamily’s Residence in that country. By the Author of ‘ Foun, 
Years in France.’ 8vo. 

eng ye a Story of the Past, the Present, and the 


vols. 

The Lire and TRAVELS of — LEDYARD, from his 
Journals and lence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

COMMENTARIES on the LIFE poe REIGN of CHARLES I. 
By J. D'lsrarii. Svo. 

The NIGHT-WATCH, or Tales of the Sea. 2 vols. 

IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of LITERARY MEN and 
STATESMEN. By Watrer Savaoz Lanpor. Volume the 


Third, Svo. 
The ROVE. A Tale. In 3 vols. 
MEMORIALS OF SHAKSPEARE. By Various Writers. 
Raited by NATHAN Drake, M.D., &c. “Svo., uniform with the 
best editions of the Poet. 
“The ADVENTURES of a KUZZILBASH. A Tale of Korassan. 


vols. 
. * PERUONAL NARRATIVE of the IRISH REBELLION of 
By Caar.es HAMILTON TEELING. 8VvO. 


Some sust PUBLISHED by Henry Co.surn, 8, New 
lip 


Burlington-street. 
Lis BYRON and SOME of HIS CON- 
ee gy By Leien Hunt. 4to., with Portraits 








Bi. 
’ wots for slaves to tie, and for freemen to speak truth ’ 
Montaigne. 
an ayaa of HENRY ANGELO. With Por- 


= aa by & Sis, in piquant matter relating 
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m, as well as forei 
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of Sir J Gar-. 
rath Baw at 


THE CLUBS OF LONDON. With Anecdotes of their Mem- 
— — of Character and Conversation. In 2 vols, post 


in AMERICA and ITALY. By the Viscount De 
Caareavnatann. Author of ‘ Travels in the Holy Land,” 
oe of Christianity,’ &c. lu'2 vols. svo. 24s. “Int 


la ny days will .-§ published, in 5 vols., with Portraits 
and other Plates, 3/. 

An OCTAVO EDITION a4 the DIARY and CORRESPOND-' 
ENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty in the of Charles II. and James Il., and the 
intimate friend of eelehrated John Evelyn. Edited by 
Ricwaap Lord Brarsrooks. ~ 


— yee Fare yay in One Volume. . 
wit be published, in foolscap Svo., price 10s. 6d. 
rAHE. ‘COURSE of TIME: A Poem in Ten 
Books. By the Rev. Rossat Pottox, A.M. Second 


Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; hee T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
THE LATIN POETS, COMPLETE IN Sat VOLUME. 
This day is — in One very large Volume, Medium 8vo., 
2s., or in Six Parts, at 78. each. be 
ORPUS- POETARUM LATINO- 
RUM ; Edited by W. S. Watxer, Esq., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambrid ge. 

The Authors comprised in this Volume constitute Tak Wore 
or THe CLAssicAL Latin Poets, chronologically 
with brief notices of their Lives. They are as follows: 
Catullus, Propertius, Lucanus, Sulpicia, Calpurnius 
Lucretius, Ovidius, | Persits, Statius, Ausonius, 
Virgilius, Horatius, Juvendlis, Silius Italicus. Claudius. 
Tibullus, Phedras, Martialis, Valerius Flaccus, 

‘The Texts of the Corpus Poetarum have not only been se- 
lected by the Editor from the best editions; but the Ortho- 
graphy and Punctuation have been by him reduced to an upi- 

8! . . The greatest care has been taken to insure 








g- 
The peculiar advantages of this Edition fare, its portability 
and its cheapness. The whole body of Latina may. now 
lie for reference on the table of the gar > asingle Volume, 
printed in a type of great distinctness ; he Scholar-who is 
travelling, this advantage becomes doubly” valuable. The 
same works canpot at present.be obtained in less than twenty 
Volumes. The cost of the Collection is below all example. 
o— Need lowest price of a pocket edition of those Authors Who 
here given entire, without the omission‘of a single line, is 

Sent Six Guineas. In the common Delphin Editions they 
amount to Eight Guineas. The Corpus Poetarum is thus two- 
thirds cheaper than any edition, even of the Text only, of the 
— Poets. 

London: printed for James Duncan, Paternoster Row ; 
Parker, Oxford; and Deighton and Son, Cambridge, 
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INCREASED FREQUENCY OF PUBLIGATION AND RE , 
DUCTION OF P©ICE IN ‘ THE SPHYNX.’ 


HE SPHYNX, LONDON NEWS-GAZETTE 

to be published Twice a-Week, on Wednesday’s and 
Saturday’s Evening, and to contain all ‘the Political, Com- 
mercial, and General Intelligence of the Times on the most 
comprehensive and clearly arranged plan. 


Mr. Bucxtnonaw, the Proprietor and Editor of ‘Tax Spayrwx,’ 
encouraged by the almost unexampled syeeess which has at- 
tended the publication of this Journal in its Weekly form, and 
in compliance with the demand of a very large portion of its 
present readers, has determined to enlargeand iniprove its: 
plan, so as to make it embrace every branch of public intel- 
ligence suited to a Newspaper of the most general description.’ 
With this view it will be published Twice inthe Week, instead 


_ of Once, and each Number be charged at the reduced price of 


Ninepence, instead of One Shilling ; by which the two Numbers, 
each containing the same quantity of matter as at present, and 
dividing the Week, will cost only Sixp.ace beyond the present 
price of the one Number now published ; so that for Eighteen- 
pence per Week, Gentlemen and F: ‘the Country may 
possess, at convenient intervals of every three days, a Paper of 
such ample size and. well-digested plan, as shall convey to 


«them all the intelligence of public importance communicated 


in a Paper published every day, and at nearly one-third of 
the expense. 

In addition to this, it will contain what no Paper in England 
has ever yet attempted—a running’ Commentary, by way of 
Notes, on the Parliameutary Debates, errors, mis- 
statements, and fallacies of the several speakers, as they occur; 
thus making the Se a ee 
giving him the ready repartee of one present in the House, 
and speaking freely that which would be likely to pass in the 
mind of any independent and unbiassed auditor in that As- 


sembly. 

The rapidity of stccession in Daily renders this im- 
possible to be done with spirit and fidelity in them; and the 
delay and limited space of Weekly Papers renders italso 
beyond their power to perform. But, by dividing the week 
into equal portions, and giving the Debates h 
portion successively, both time and space wilt be afforded ; 
and the novelty of this feature alone cannot fail to make THE 
SrHynx a most acceptable be when all Country Readers espe- 
cially, to whoan tt wit be to 

In which willtssue from 


n these t' pedeions of a 
me Press on deaday and Saturday im each 
will be pene wiapd ail th al gris Ae mer that is to be 

Articles of each, 

as_ well as exclusive Rin. ind ie oa sources within its own 
reacli: s6°thafTa#® Seuynx, under th arrangement, will 
wie all the boldriess ind deliberation ~& Weekly Paper; in 
Political Essays for which it has already been di uished, 

be the. freshness and fulness of a Daily Journal, from its 
more frequent publication, ample space, and originality of 
jan: while its colagarats vely~ moderate price still place 

and 


within the reach rates many in- 
—— the substi Papers,—as 


ax ea. the re, appear on 





y instant, the day following the 

P wale of Pa eve & fatt report of the gif. 
ceedings pn that. eee, J sates: crs seer of 
its labours on ¢ exfend It.witlalso contain : 


the hondon-Gagette, , Markets, Funds, Shipping Reports, and} 
Latest Néws ofithe Day up to the hourof going to press, which 
will. make it, for fulness, freshness, activity,.and dispatch, ! 
deserve the Sulj-title intemled to be given it, of the.‘ Lanpon 
News-Gazerre’; and sender it as distinguished for its excel- 
lence as a General Newspaper of the indst coinprehensive kind, 
as it has hith been. for its c ~as:@ Political and 
eras Jpurnal,—a character which 
in conjunction’ withthe new feat 
grafted on its earlier attractions, to 
vantage of both. 
. Orders for this Paper—the cheapest entblest comprehensive 
that any Country Reaident can possess—will be received by all 
Newsmen and Clerks of the Roads; and no delay should take 
place with those who desife to possess it from the commence- 
ment of this its new enlarged and much-approved plan, as the 
early Numbers are seon likely to be out of print. 
In one vel. 8yo., price Lis. boards. 

GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 

GUAGE; comprising a Series of Lectures, compiled 
from the best Authorities, ‘and augmented with much Original 
Matter, drawn Eiincivally from Oriental Sources; designed 
for ithe Use of Stidents {a the Universities. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By the .Rev. S. Lyx, A.M., D.D. of the University of Halle, 
Honorary Member of the ‘Asiatic Society of Paris; Honorary 
Associate and F.R.8.L. and M.R.A.S., &c. &c., and Professor 





. of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


[No. 5. 


On Saturday will be eer in 8vo., with Five Plates, 


HE PLANTER'S Ul GUIDE; or a Practical 
Essay on the best Method of Giving Immediate Effect 
to Wood, by the Removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; 
being an attempt to place the Art on fixed Principles, and to 
apply it to general purposes, Useful and Ornamental ; chiefly 
intended for the Climate of Scotland. 
By Sir Henry Srevart, Batt., LL.D. F.B.S. E., &e. 
* Imitetur ars Naturam, et quod ea desid@at inveniat, quod 
ostendit sequatur.’—Cic. ud Herenn. Til. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. ~ 


This day is published, 6 Vols. 8vo., 3/: 12s. 
HE HISTORY of PAINTING in TEALY, 
from the Revival of the Fine Arts to the Close of the 
18th Century. Translated from the Italian of the Ab. Lorer 
Layzi, by Toomas Roscog. 
** A few copies in imperial 8vo., adapted for Illustration, 
6/. 6s. boards. 
London : printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall-court, Ludgate-street. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


HE Proprietors of HANSARD’S PARLIA- 
MENTARY DEBATES, beg leave toinform the Public 
that, at thé desire of many Subscribers, the Work will, in 
future, be published in Parts. The first will appear as soon 
after the ning of the ensuing Session, as there shall have been 
matter cient to form a Part, consisting of about 150 Pages. 
By this arrangement the Debates of each Session will be com. 
pleted, and in the hands of the Subscribers within a fortnight 
after its close, 
Baldwin and Cradock, 47, Paternoster-row. 














Just Published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. bds., or 12s. bound and 
lettered, a new Edition, carefully revised and corrected, and 
beautifully printed of 


—D* JOHN Nous DICTIONARY of the 
LANGUAGE. 


is prefix 
. A GRAMMAR *< of the English Langnage. 
** Loiidon : Printed for Modh, Boys, and Graves, (successors 
> bln Robinsom, and Co.,) 6, Pall-Mall ; 8. Wilkie, Charter. 
» Deighton and Sons, Cambridge 
Wheels: “Winchester Bell and Bradfate, Edlcburgh rah oat 
and Son, ea! and J. Cumming, Dubiin. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

The only com; Edition, in 8vo., of AINSWORTH’S Dic. 
TIONARY, improved by Dr. JAMIESON, and containing all the 
Latin Words of the 4to. Edition, price 15s. bound; a en 
a (gratis) of every Bookseller in o king- 


k val. 1aMo. 7s. 6d. boar 
rp EDEHON of the UOOK and iets 
; ia which ve ~ a Compendium 
tionary. Setectio ah on Sram Diaen, and 200 
a n of Cheap ne Additional 
See By Mrs. Mazcanet Dons, of thé Cleik 
Sf 
#4* "The rapid peer 5 art io 
-ticularly’since a free" vanes ofthe cain pet ro nerd 
_tralized the better parts of eee gy 4 pd atuarng py my some 
time past madea- new system of English cookery, suited .to 
the progressive state of the art, highly desirable. Tothe éoni- 
bination and selection of the best modes of modern cookery, 
as practised by the skilful and admired bythe ween at 
home, or adopted by them from the kitchen, the pab- 
lishers are aS much disposed to attribute the success of the 


‘* Cook and Housewife’s Manual’ as to its lite: 
they venture to think, that on examination it 
as. it has been 


to be lively and ingenious. 
for G. B. Whittaker, London ; Bell ae ee, 
Robertson 


and Oliver and Boyd, and Atkinsoa, 
; and Wm. Carry, Jenene Co., Dublin. f 


eS ACADEMY .—The situation of 
appointment of the Rev. : Williams, formerly ry oo 
London, Can for 








, Oxford, to the Giniy of % 
this si tuation’are requested to site in their applications on or 
before the 15th of February. next>: The 
office are, that the Candidate shall be. ap excellent 
Scholar, and well vetsed in C sition, both in 
Verse, and that he shiall have accustomed to Public, 
extensive Private Tuition. It+ be ‘an additional 
mendation if he shall have beenteduicated at one of. the 
Public Sehools tu England, onasi is,a Graduate of 
Universities of Oxford or . 
pw tes ‘amonnt to from - 





Second Edition, etl | nie tar, and Improved. 
DINBURGH | ‘ACADEMY. "GREEK RUDI- 


; 12mo. 4s. bound. 

*,* The strict attention which, in this edition, has been ap- 
plied to the condegsation. of the rules, and the valuable sug- 
gestions with which the compiler has been favoured since the 
first app2arance of the work, induce him to hope that he has 
now, in some measure, attained his original object ef com- 
poem within reasonable limits the requisites of a first and 


+ EDINBURGH ACADEMY ee of RUDDIMAN’S LATIN 
Rio this Edition bas, been added sapaniins 

‘o on otto a jous 3 can- 
taining Tables of and 5 copto Nouns and 
tives—a List of Verbs, with the compounds which differ fram 
the Simple Verbs in Gonjugation, subjoined by way of Notes 
—also, Ruddirgan’s Rules for Gender and Quantity, with Ex. 
preys ;_$0 as entirely to supersede the use of a separate 


uta for Oliver and Boyd; Edinburgh ; and G. B. Whittaker, 


take place in the month, of 
ful Candidate will not be 
office before the 13t of 

For further Particulars 4 


Leonard Horner, 
or, by letter, to John 4 
Seeretary to the Directors of the 
of whom the applications -ef-Candidetes, 
monials, may be lodged.;, All lettereto,1 be post-paid. 





London : 
Somerset House, by 
Ripeway, 169, 
yard; Witiam MaASew, «Ati 


street; EFPINGHAM 
WILLMER, ivears ita so A tat 


FUTE, ee Ora 





Dublin ; Neninentiopeedeast 
Beret nite. Pato wenn 
3 ie 
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